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(READING TIME, 31 SECONDS) 


A SHORT SHORT STORY 


for people who want to pick 
the right low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES? 


CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP? 


CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*? 


CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION? 


CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE? 


CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with SHOCKPROOF STEERING*? 


THEREFORE, THE BEST CAR TO BUY IN 1936 IS 


GHEVBROLET sae 


A GENERAL. MOTORS VALUE 


GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


*Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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wat is ASTOUNDING te 
ACCOUNTING WORLD! 





No other machine 
costing so little 
offers so much... 


NOTHER TRIUMPH of Underwood Elliou Fisher 
A engineering...a new Sundstrand Model Account- 
ing Machine equipped to do a complete accounting job 
with speed, dependability, complete mechanical control over 
accuracy, and selling as low as $600! 


At this record low price, the new Sundstrand Model offers 
the great advantage of machine accounting to organizations 
that up to now have been denied this modern accounting 
aid. Yet so flexible is this new Underwood Sundstrand that 
many large organizations are also using it today. Account- 
ants who have seen the new machine are astounded by 
its performance. Write for complete information. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines...Typewriters... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Ave., New York, N.Y.—Sales and Service Everywhere 
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@ There are three distinct lines of Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 
Machines, with a wide variety of models in each. Every Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Machine is backed by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


The Wrong Budd 


A special compensation plan was ap- 
proved by the stockholders of the Budd 
Wheel Company and not by the stockhold- 
ers of the Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Company [see “Incentives for Man- 
agers,” Forpes, April 1, page 18]. Under 
the approved plan. the Budd Wheel man- 
agement receives special compensation only 
after 7 per cent. has been earned on the 
capital invested in the business—H. A. 
CowarD, secretary, Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Apologies for a slip in reporting news 
about one of two companies which have 
the same president (Edward G. Budd) and 
the same secretary (H. A. Coward), 
but which are otherwise unrelated —T HE 
Eprtors. 


FORBES in Far East 


A year ago I made a tour of the Far 
East and was very pleased to find that I 
was able to buy Forses in the most out- 
landish places, on local news stalls. I 
likewise found copies on various steam- 
ships and in the waiting rooms of banks 
and clubs and hotels in the heart of Indo- 
China, India, the Dutch East Indies, and 
on each occasion I felt as though I had 
come into contact with an old friend.— 
A. R. Porter, managing director, Address- 
ograph-Multigraph Ltd., London, England. 


Understandable 


You are making a splendid contribution 
in nailing down some of the lies which are 
told by those who do not think, but which 
are readily accepted by millions, and doing 
so in such a simple fashion that it is 
understandable to anybody.—Harry Mc- 
NemMER, Reynolds Pomeroy Agency, New 
York, N. Y. 


Counts and No-Accounts 


If Fores’ editorial policy continues to 
devote most of its time to bellyaching about 
what has happened to the big bankers and 
big business men who ran to cover so 
successfully in the dark days and who 
are now so individualistic, and does not 
devote more time to trying to improve 
the magazine so people will want to sub- 
scribe or renew, I shall not renew my 
subscription—and I have been a subscrib- 
er for quite a few years. 

When farmers work for forty and fifty 
years from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day and then when death overtakes them 
they have scarcely enough to bury them; 
and when an executive, so called, can be 
paid a million a year and a bonus and 
makes enough in one year to equal or 
exceed the entire amount of money that a 
really substantial citizen can make during 
a lifetime—there must be something the 
matter. Anyone who even attempts to 
think about it or talk about it or do some- 
thing about it should be encouraged and 
not accused of everything that no one save 
a criminal would do. It is quite possible 
that if most of the men in high places 
thought more of others than of accumu- 





lating millions to leave to daughters to 
give to counts and no-accounts all of us 
might be better and life for the people as 
a whole would offer more than it does 


now. — Roy 
Texas. 


M. VauvucHan, Kilgore, 


Alertness Praised 


“The Battle of the Metals” is one of 
the most interesting series of articles con- 
cerning the general family of metals which 
I have read in a long time. Your publica- 
tion is to be congratulated on its alertness 
in preparing and publishing it—C. W. 
RUTH, assistant manager, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Division, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Peanut for a Panama 


Your continuous attacks on our govern- 
ment and Administration are traitorous, 
un-Patriotic propaganda. If your brain 
were to be cut down to fit your head, you 
could wear a peanut shell for a panama 
hat. Franklin D. Roosevelt has saved this 
country and is restoring prosperity —F. 
Mitts, Los Angeles, California. 


Unit on the Market 


I like your magazine. The subjects on 
the market are fine. Mr. Goodman is 
worth all the price alone. We may not 
agree upon all subjects but on the market 
we are a unit—JAMEs A. PEErs, Miami, 
Arizona. 











BEEN D Wels LOOLS 
OF INDUSTRY 


EVERY TURN of the lathe, this cylinder increases in value. As metal, 
it is worth only a few cents a pound. But shaped, finished, as part of an auto- 
mobile, a refrigerator, or a plumbing fixture, it becomes useful and valuable. 


All over the world, G-E motors drive intricate machines. G-E apparatus controls 


their operation. The machines are shaping necessities for industry and for the home. 


Carboloy tools cut metal with unprecedented speed. Electric gauges accurately 
measure dimensions less than one ten-thousandth of an inch. Copper brazing and 
atomic-hydrogen welding join metal parts into a useful whole. X-rays, from tubes 
developed in the G-E Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., probe the inner 








secrets of metals and point the way to improvements in material and design. 


Such advances, made possible, in part, by G-E research, come home to you in better 
quality and lower cost in the machine-made products that are part of your daily life. 
Every field of endeavor benefits by G-E research, that has saved the public from ten 
to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Below; One of the International 
Trucks in the fleet of Keeshin Trans- 
continental Freight Lines, Inc. More 
than 400 Internationals are serving 
this great nation-wide transportation 
organization today. 
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Biggest Non-Passenger-Car 
Truck Builder is 









INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


—Proved by R. L. Polk & Co. 
official truck-registration figures 


This impressive statement sums 
up the secret behind International 
Truck success. ‘Secret’ is hardly 
the word—considering that for 
35 years International truck en- 
gineers have applied themselves 
to the building of trucks that are 
ALL TRUCK in basic design and 
in every working detail. Today’s 
Internationals offer you the result 
of that long record—quality trucks 
on which you can depend for ex- 
ceptional service and economy. 

The unusual values in Inter- 
national —style and appearance, 


cab-comfort and ease of handling, 
peerless service, all-truck design 
—are recognized today as never 
before. Mark this fact: In 1935, 
while the truck industry as a 
whole gained 26.4 per cent in new- 
truck registrations over 1934, 
International Trucks showed a 
gain of nearly 70 per cent. 

Call the near-by International 
branch or dealer and ask to have 
a truck brought to you for a 
demonstration. Sizes range from 
Half-Ton light-delivery up to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 












(INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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IN their attitude towards adver- 
tising there are two schools of 
executives : those who think they 
know more about advertising 
than even the ablest men who have spent their lifetime 
studying advertising, and those who take no part what- 
soever in shaping their organizations’ advertising policies. 
Experience is thinning the ranks of the former. More 
and more senior executives are becoming willing to be 
guided very largely by their own advertising managers 
and by their advertising agencies. This is altogether 
salutary. When business men need medical attention, 
they call in a doctor; when they need dental attention, 
they call in a dentist; when they need legal advice, they 
consult a lawyer. There is no more reason why they 
should not avail themselves of the services of a brainy 
member of the advertising profession when they need 
advertising counsel. 

Under prevailing political and social conditions, the 
head of any large corporation who entirely neglects its 
advertising policies falls short of his full responsibility. 
Never was there greater need than now for nationally- 
known business enterprises of all kinds to enlist the 
goodwill, the confidence, the support of the intelligent 
public. Advertising constitutes the most effective means 
of gaining the ear of the people. The chief executive 
who washes his hands completely of such responsibility 
isn’t a business statesman. 

Much of the trouble which has beset business and 
industry has come from past neglect of leading executives 
to educate public opinion concerning the vitally useful 
functions performed by them and their organizations. 
They have been too inarticulate. They have concerned 
themselves overmuch with matters immediately under 
their noses and have neglected overmuch wider but 


Neither is business 
statesmanship 





equally cardinal, equally important, considerations. 

It is to-day the imperative duty of every enlightened 
corporation head to take a thoughtful part in shaping 
its advertising policies, to see to it that a reasonable 
part of the advertising budget is devoted to public 
enlightenment, to public education, to gaining public 
esteem. It is not enough under existing precarious 
political and social conditions for a corporation president 
simply to admonish his advertising manager, “Go ahead ; 
I'll hold you strictly responsible for sales results.” What 
will it avail industry even if it does increase sales if its 
shortsightedness leads to a major political upheaval lead- 
ing to the enthronement of bureaucracy, regimentation, 
dictation, State Socialism ? 

Advertising managers would do well to bring this 
urgent matter to the attention of their superiors. And, 
superiors would likewise do well to consult their adver- 
tising managers. They will find that the wisest advertis- 
ing agencies are alive to the importance of giving more 
thought to this problem and to combatting dangerous 
trends. 

Had economic education attained a higher status in 
America, New Dealers would not have dared to foist 
upon the country some of their unsound, revolutionary, 
autocratic, un-American machinations. 

* 


More minds than men are idle. 
oe 

MODERNIZATION promises 
to do more than anything else 
to revive American prosperity. 
There are vast needs for mod- 
ernization of homes, modernization of factories, mod- 
ernization of machinery, modernization of railroads, 
modernization of air and lighting conditions, moderniza- 


Modernization brings 
results 
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tion of farms, modernization of everything. Forbes, 
anxious to encourage modernization and renovation, has 
launched a movement which is described on page 39. 

How modernization can bring profitable results has 
been brought home to me during recent stays at one 
of New York’s oldest hatels, the Astor. The expenditure 
of half-a-million dollars on this 32-year-old hostelry has 


recaptured and expanded its patronage extraordinarily. 
Statler, the Waldorf, Roosevelt and other hotels have 
also found that offering the utmost in attractiveness 
booms business. Instances of how modernization has 
increased the profits of various industrial and other 
companies will be given later in this publication. 

To make money, modernize ! 


Will Economic Crackpots Be Repudiated? 


gandizing economic imnsanities are losing their 
popular appeal. 

Sound Americanism is returning. 

Whether the majority of voters will grasp the un- 
soundness of most New Deal business and economic 
policies before November and elect an Administration 
committed to genuine Americanism, constructive policies, 
scientific taxation and co-operation to restore employ- 
ment, cannot yet be foretold. : 

Appearances are that President Roosevelt still retains 
quite widespread confidence, notably among the less 
thrifty classes, among large numbers of beneficiaries of 
his agricultural largesse, and among the more radical, 
Communistic, trouble-raising elements. 

So many of his hit-or-miss measures have proved 
so faulty, so ineffective, so half-baked that he has steadily 
lost esteem among the employing classes, among in- 
vestors, among the more responsible and intelligent citi- 
zens in general. 

The significant fate that is overtaking the most noisy 
and impractical demagogues should be carefully pondered 
by President Roosevelt. Demagoguery, inciting of class 
hatreds, bureaucratic self-aggrandizement are steadily 
losing their appeal. This trend, according to all prece- 
dent, will continue as the nation’s inherent recuperative 
forces assert themselves. 

But whether voters will select a new Administration 
in November isn’t a foregone conclusion. 


[} ssniising cn who have been preaching and propa- 


Consider what is befalling the most conspicuous of 
demagogues, the biggest promisers of impossibilities. 

Canada is furnishing this country a concrete lesson. 

A preacher-teacher, economically illiterate, William 
Aberhart, was swept into political power in the Province 
of Alberta on the definite promise that his Administra- 
tion would pay everyone what he called a “social credit 
dividend” of $25 a month. The dangling of this glitter- 
ing promise dazzled the electorate. Aberhart and his 
followers captured almost every governmental seat. 

But what has happened? Not only has he found it 
utterly impossible to fulfil such an idyllic dream, but, 
under Aberhart, Alberta is the first Canadian Province 
ever to fall down in meeting its bond obligations. He 
could not pay an issue which matured the other day. 

And, of course, all idea of his presenting every person 
in the Province with $25 a month has vanished. 
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Huey Long’s equally fantastic “Share the Wealth” 
nonsense died with him. Had he lived, the absurdity of 
his ravings would have become noon-day clear even to 
the dumbest mind. 

Next note how Dr. Townsend’s $200-a-month old- 
age pension bubble is bursting. 

Washington investigation is revealing that the mis- 
guided Doctor and his henchmen have been waxing rich 
at the expense of the unfortunate swallowers of his fine- 
sounding promises. Many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars—the total may be found to reach a couple of 
millions—have already been enticed out of the pockets 
of the gullible by this condemnable racket. 

Since daylight began to be let into the extent and 
dividing-up of the swag, the insiders, naturally, are 
quarrelling, striving to clear their own skirts and to 
blame their fellow-fleecers of the myriads who fell for 
their absurd promises. The whole movement is certain 
to fall to pieces. 

What of the meteoric, demagogic Radio Priest, 
Coughlin ? 

For a time, his ranting elicited tremendous applause. 
According to his statements, millions “joined” his self- 
styled National League for Social Justice, money poured 
into him as to Townsend, and many believed—feared— 
that he would become a very powerful political force 
in the Presidential campaign. 

Coughlin’s star has joined Aberhart’s and Townsend’s 
in a rapid descent.. He has largely ceased to be a 
national theme of conversation. His political influence is 
no longer ominously potent or potential. 

As America resumes its economic health, which it has 
done after every other panic and depression, the crack- 
pots born of social distress are doomed to oblivion. The 
heyday for the Huey Long-Townsend-Aberhart-Coughlin 
species of fanatics is rapidly passing. 

The more flagrantly unsound and un-American 
measures and machinations of the New Dealers are also 
losing their glitter and glamour. More and more Ameri- 
cans are turning against regimentation, collectivism, State 
Socialism, and other alien-spawned “isms.” 

But, as already stated, it is not at all certain that 
the re-awakening will have gone far enough during the 
next six months to turn out the New Dealers and put 
in their places leaders committed to true-blue American- 
ism, to sound financial policies, to co-operation with 
the fillers of pay envelopes in rebuilding employment, 
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blot on our national escutcheon. 
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Building wage rates should 
be lowered 


trades 


restoring prosperity and drastically shortening the 
appalling national breadline which is the most harrowing 


TWO-THIRDS of all 
workers in building 
are still 

Washington reports. 
What are the causes? Building, in common with every 
other line of activity, was gravely hurt by the depression. 
But there has been a special reason why home-building 
and other building have been slow to revive: whereas 


for building tradesmen were not correspondingly re- 
duced. At least in large cities, the hourly and daily 





pay of bricklayers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, etc., 
is twice the average daily pay of other workfolks. 


idle, 


rates. 


wages in almost every other field were more or less 


drastically reduced when demand shrank, wage rates 


Building wage rates should be lowered, with com- 
pensation provided by some arrangement guaranteeing 
longer, steadier work. Instead of $10 or $12 a day for 
building artisans, they as well as home-builders, other 
builders and the nation as a whole would be much 
better off if reasonably steady employment could be 
furnished at two-thirds or even one-half such wage 


* 


Serving ultimately wins service. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr. 


THERE is a salty tang about most 
of the men who lately have reached 
business summits. 

Take Edward Reynolds, Jr., whom 
Philip G. Gossler has picked as his 
successor in the presidency of Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric—Mr. Gossler be- 
coming chairman and continuing ac- 
tively as senior officer, and Walter C. 
Beckjord becoming chairman of the 
important executive committee. 

A born sailor, Reynolds, after 
graduating from Harvard, became a 
lieutenant in the Navy during the 
World War. 

Later, when specializing in utilities 
for the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, he attracted Phil Gossler’s 
attention and was annexed as Colum- 
bia’s treasurer. That was in 1922. 
He has steadily climbed since. He is 
only 42. 

A Down-Easter from way back, he 
returns to the far-Eastern coast of 
Maine every Summer, goes a’sailing 
on a schooner owned by him and a 
group of friends and follows yacht 
racing closely. 

Businesswise, he digs to the very 
bottom of things, ponders prodigiously 


GEORGE 8S. VAN SCHAICK 


before reaching an important deci- 
sion, then goes ahead confidently. 
Possessing a pleasing personality, he 
inspires loyalty and enthusiasm in 
others. 


GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK, 
ex-Superintendent of Insurance for 
New York State, who, April 15, 
starts duty as vice-president of the 
New York Life, also loves to do his 
vacationing in Maine, where he fishes 
ardently. Unlike most legally-trained 
fellows, he possesses a sense of humor 
and isn’t averse to telling stories at 
his own expense. 

A sample: the toastmaster at a 
Syracuse banquet, where Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Van Schaick 
was to be the principal speaker, on 
noticing that a number of the people 
were leaving the room when he an- 
nounced that Van Schaick would now 
make an address, rapped for order, 
and said: “Please don’t leave, gentle- 
men, there will be entertainment fol- 
lowing the speaker.” 

A typical Van Schaick anecdote: 
While at Yarmouth Port, Mass., last 


Summer, he entered an old-time Cape - 


B. G. DAHLBERG 


Cod drug store for a glass of Coca- 
Cola. Waiting until he tasted it, the 
elderly proprietess asked him, “Does 
that taste like Coca-Cola?” When 
he answered that it did, she sighed 
contentedly, and explained, “I’m glad 
of that. You know, I don’t see very 
well, and wasn’t sure what I was 
giving you.” 

The directors of New York Life, 
who include ex-President Hoover and 
ex-Governor Al Smith, can depend 
upon, Van Schaick to inject. still 
greater life into the liveliness and 
aggressiveness which this almost 
100-year-old institution has lately 
been exhibiting. 


“STRIKE” suits by disreputable 
lawyers, flagrantly common, are at 
last being frowned upon by_ the 
courts. Stanley M. Lazarus, New 
York lawyer, who instigated a suit 
against B. G. Dahlberg’s Celotex 
Company in 1930, has finally been 
unanimously suspended from practice 
for one year by the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme 
Court. Nuisance suits should be rec- 
ognized as such, never compromised. 
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We feel that as long 
as employees get abso- 
lute freedom in their 
own affairs, they will 
be absolutely fair in 


their dealings with us." 








expectable increase in industrial 

misunderstandings and disputes 
is plainly in sight. Workers and em- 
ployers, whose interests are theoreti- 
cally identical, are to be seen engaged 
in struggles of varying degrees of 
intensity, from mild bickerings to 
armed warfare. 

It is all extremely wasteful and 
unnecessary. 

As an employer of just under a 
thousand people, it might be pre- 
sumed that I lay the blame for this 
wasteful strife at the door of labor, 
or labor leaders, or perhaps radical 
agitators. 

Instead, I believe it arises because 
there is very grave doubt whether 
labor really gets a fair deal in most 
businesses. 

And when a fellow consistently 
gets what he considers the dirty end 
of the stick, about all he can do is 
to try bettering his circumstances by 
fighting with whatever weapons come 
to hand. 

In the first place, what are the 
elements which go to make up a 
successful business unit? It seems to 
me that without question this is com- 


We the upswing of business, the 


posed of capital, of management, of 
labor. The statement is trite, is gen- 
erally considered basic. Yet most of 
the folks who own and manage busi- 
ness.give it merely lip service. When 
it comes right down to cases, the own- 
ers and the managers really, sincere- 
ly, honestly believe that all decisions 
must be made entirely from their 
own point of view. For all practical 
purposes, the labor which 
they admit in principle to 
be of equal importance, 
gets shouldered aside as of 
secondary importance if it 
has any importance at all. 
The reason for this atti- 
tude is simple. The labor 
in any sizable company 
consists of a large number 
of individual workers, any one of 
whom can be replaced on short notice 
by another hand hired in the open 
market. Even in times of full employ- 
ment, any factory workman can be 
replaced within very few days indeed. 
Therefore it follows that, in the mind 
of the owner or manager who has not 
thought things through, the worker 
has about the same sort of importance 
as coal for power and heat; neces- 











"If our people want to 
join any other union 
and let other 


sentatives bargain with 


repre- 


us, we shall cheerfully 


accede." 
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sary, but lacking in individuality and 
obtainable like any other commodity. 

A manufacturer who is producing 
shoes or flour or tractors is not in- 
clined to admit his coal supplier to 
a place of importance in framing the 
policies of his business. By the same 
line of reasoning, he is disinclined to 
let his workers have any more to say 
about it. Yet there is this essential 
difference in the relationship: while 
the coal supplier has plenty of other 
customers contributing to his income 
and his activity, the factory work- 
man has at any one time just one 
customer, his employer. And if the 
employer is not fair, is not consider- 
ate, is inclined to be arbitrary and 
to tell the workers to take it or leave 
it, then the injury suffered by that 
worker is far greater than the injury 
suffered by the coal supplier whom 
a customer attempts to treat in the 
same general manner. 

The crux of industrial relations 
is right at this point: since the work- 
er must depend solely upon the em- 
ployer for his livelihood at any one 
time, the employer has a power over 
the individual worker far greater than 


Do Workers Really 


By Hi. L. NUNN 


President, Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 


is tolerable to the worker. In self- 
defense, the worker wishes to unite 
with his fellows so that their aggre- 
gate strength may be in some measure 
comparable with that of their em- 
ployer. And when this movement gets 
under way,‘too often the fat is in 
the fire. 

Most employers believe, a good 
many of them sincerely, that any kind 
of collective bargaining with employ- 
ees is to be avoided as a plague. When 
pressed for reasons, they talk in broad 
generalities of the ignorance of labor, 
of racketeering leadership, of unrea- 
sonable demands, and so forth—al- 
though most of the men who talk 
most glibly of these drawbacks to 
labor organization have never had 
any experience with organized labor. 

But when you get right down to 
the basic reason for the employer’s 
anti-organization attitude in his labor 
policy, it is (whether or not he con- 
sciously realizes it) because he knows 
that an effective organization of his 
workers will seriously impair his 
ability to make all labor decisions 
arbitrarily, and to enforce them. He 
rebels against anybody “coming in 
and telling me how to run my busi- 












ness.” He would rather pay the union 
scale and meet union conditiens, or 
even better them a little, to keep free 
of any organization entanglements. 
In our business we recognize that 
the only tool which has permitted 
industrial workers as a class to better 
their pay and their working condi- 
tions has been collective bargaining. 
Any fair-minded employer will ad- 
mit this as a general proposition, 
though he will perhaps claim that 
collective bargaining is unnecessary 
in dealing with an employer who, like 
himself, wishes to be fair. In this 
point of view, however, he completely 
overlooks the fact that no matter how 
generously inclined he may be, he 
cannot pay wages much higher than 
his competitor because they would 
then be able to undersell him. 
When our company got its start, 
it was a pretty small enterprise. Pri- 
marily because we made good shoes 
at good prices and sold them effect- 
ively, our business began to grow. 
Our workers were not organized, and 
during the time when the company 
was small and I was in such direct 
contact that I did all the hiring and 


Get a Square Deal? 


AS TOLD TO 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, JR. 


firing even for the least important 
jobs in the plant, I was not worried 
about employees getting a square 
deal. I knew I intended to give it to 
them, and that I could be sure they 
got it. 

But we soon began to outgrow 
that one-man type of management. 
More of my time had to be used for 
other activities, until there grew up 
a considerable layer of sub-executive 
insulation between myself and the boy 
who inks heels. About this time, it 
dawned on me that unless the work- 
ers should be effectively organized, 
our business might get into a pecu- 
liarly vulnerable position. It seems 
to us that one of the most dangerous 
situations in which an industrial con- 
cern is likely to find itself stems from 
a policy of industrial relations so weak 
or so faulty that the workers are 
imposed upon and the ingredients 
are present for a bitter, money-wast- 
ing battle between management and 
workers when tempers reach the boil- 
ing point. Conversely, one of the 
safest situations would seem to be in 
having the workers getting a square 
deal, assured of a square deal in the 
future, and so organized that things 








"Where a company has 
the right to treat its 
workers as commodi- 
ties, unity of interest 
between worker and 


employer can't exist." 














cannot reach the boiling point be- 
cause any troubles will be aired and 
cleared away long before a climax can 
develop. 

Our folks had, so far as I know, no 
start toward even thinking of a labor 
organization. Literally—this was back 
in 1915—I went out into the plant and 
organized them into an employees’ 
association. Our form of organization 
was one which was at that 
time rather general; the 
workers elected represent- 
atives to a lower council, 
and elected senior repre- 
sentatives to sit on a joint 
council with the manage- 
ment. For some months, 
nursing this association 
along took more of my 
energy than did the shoe business! I 
used to tell myself that I was busier 
as its business agent than as head of 
the factory. But the workers soon 
took hold, and proved themselves 
wholly capable of doing their own 
thinking. 

Over the years, the form of the 
employees’ organization has changed. 
There is no longer any point at which 
the workers’ association and the com- 


pany meet in a joint council which 
might be presumed to be dominated 
by the management. It is a straight 
out-and-out union, with its own pres- 
ident and business agent, with an 
executive committee and a bargain- 
ing committee. The business agent 
is a full-time employee of the union, 
and his pay comes entirely from the 
workers—there is no tie-in through 
which the company contributes to, or 
meddles with, this organization in 
any way. When the employees feel 
they have a grievance, they take it 
up with the company management 
through their elected representatives 
—just like any other well organized 
union. 

Mind you, this is what is known 
as a shop union. Its members are 
solely employees of our company, and 
the union has no connection with any 
outside body of organized labor: Not 
that we would put any difficulties in 
their way if they wanted to join any | 
larger group. A few years ago, rep- 
resentatives of the international union 
of shoe workers came to us and 
asked that we run a closed shop, cit- 
ing the benefits which would accrue 

(Continued on page 37) 





"We have the help of 
our workers because in 
our set-up the interests 
of company and of 
workers are beyond all 


question identical."' 
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Alloying Metals Ride to the Rescue! 


Final Phase in The Battle of the Metals 


also doing some startling new 

things. Porcelain-enameled iron 
or steel accounts for the brilliantly 
colored outside walls of many new 
or modernized filling stations, restau- 
rants and stores. (One large oil 
company .has standardized on port- 
able filling stations of enameled iron 
and stainless steel.) The new build- 
ings along the Woodward Avenue 
extension in Detroit are striking ex- 
amples of this architectural trend, a 
trend which has been energized by 
new, ingenious cost- and time-saving 
methods of assembling and anchor- 
ing the enameled sheets. 

Porcelain enamel has practically 
driven copper out of the picture as a 
material for washing-machine tubs. 
Iron of a high degree of purity is 
encroaching on copper as an electrical 
conductor in illuminated signs and 
radio tubes. Sheet iron is used as the 
basic material for a new type of awn- 
ing to compete with awnings of fab- 


Gao parent metal, iron, is 


Even bathrooms go lightweight with bright-colored iron 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


ric, aluminum and copper. New 
techniques in the deep-drawing of 
iron have paved the way for revo- 
lutionary new lines of bathtubs, lava- 
tories, washstands and other plumb- 
ing fixtures which are made from 
drawn sheets of commercially pure 
iron, enameled in bright colors, in- 
stead of from cast iron. The new 
plumbing fixtures cut weight by sev- 
enty -per cent., thus returning large 
savings in shipping and installation 
costs and eliminating the need for 
strong bathroom-floor supports. Fur- 
thermore, design possibilities are 
wider because the material is more 
flexible than cast iron. One company 
which assembles close-knit shower- 
and-washstand units for yachts esti- 
mates that, by using drawn iron, the 
weight of its product can be reduced 
from 600 to ninety pounds, a saving 
of incalculable value to boat owners. 


Cast-iron roofing tile isfsomething new in building 








Porcelain enamel! creates brilliant walls 
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Though cast iron may be threat- 
ened by drawn iron in this particular 
application, it has two new develop- 
ments under its wing. Cast iron is 
now being tested in the United States 
as a skid-proof, extremely durable 
paving material, a plant is being built 
to produce it, and the Mersey tun- 
nel in Liverpool, England, is paved 
with three miles of it. And cast-iron 
roofing tiles, claimed to be light, re- 
sistant to corrosion, and practically 
free from maintenance costs, have 
just been introduced. 

Like an infinite number of steels, 
iron castings have been improved by 
melting the metal in electric furnaces 
under close control, and by the addi- 
tion of alloying materials. As a re- 
sult, they are now harder, stronger, 
more uniform and far more depend- 
able in quality. A new heat-treating 
process makes malleable iron sixty 
per cent. harder and increases ulti- 
mate strength twenty-five per cent. 
And the unremitting search for an 


new $100,000 plant will produce it 





For striking structures: enameled iron 





Nickel-cast-iron brake drum: amazing life 





A tanning plant's monel-lined drum paid for itself in a week! 


iron which is purer than the 99.8- 
per-cent.-pure product now commer- 
cially available may lead to important 
savings for users of electric current 
because of extremely pure iron’s 
vastly increased conductivity. 

But whatever credit belongs to the 
new irons and steels which open up 
entirely new possibilities for indus- 
try, belongs also to the alloying ma- 
terials which make them what they 
are, 

Among the most important of these 
alloying metals is nickel. Like the Red 
Cross. nurse, it lends an impartial 
helping hand to nearly all participants 
in the battle of the metals. More than 
a thousand trade-named_ nickel-con- 
taining alloys are now on the mar- 
ket. Nickel is being used to improve 
tin’s mechanical properties and thus 
to cut production costs for certain 
products. Nickel added to bronze 
also cuts production costs. High- 
lead bronzes are adding a nickel con- 
tent to prevent “lead sweat” and to 
improve resistance to compression. 





Photographs: Iron—American Rolling Mill, 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Chicago Vitreous Enamel Prod- 
uct, U. S. Pipe & 
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AND ALLOYS 


A new aluminum alloy which con- 
tains nickel among other metals has 
a coefficient of expansion close to 
cast iron’s so that aluminum pistons 
can be fitted more closely to cast-iron 
cylinders. 

But nickel has showered its favors 
on steel and iron particularly.. Add- 


‘ing strength, toughness, and corro- 


sion and heat resistance to ordinary 
steel, nickel is one of the materials 
which give 18-8 stainless steel its re- 
markable properties and open the 
way to its infinite’ veriety of new 
uses. 

Nickel’s greatest market, how- 
ever, is in the milder alloys of steel, 
where the variety of its applications 
has increased by leaps and bounds 
in recent years. It is being used to 
make a tremendous number of auto- 
mobile parts more durable and de- 
pendable; to make the dies and ma- 
chine tools which febricate them last 
longer; to make locomotive boiler 
plates, frames and _ cross-sections 
lighter but stronger; to make loco- 
motive-cylinder parts more resistant 
to wear ; to make equipment for high- 
temperature chemical processes more 
resistant to heat; to make cast-iron 











Monel lines the hold of a British fish trawler 





skillets a permanent silvery white in 
color; to make marine fittings corro- 
sion resistant ; to make rock crushers 
less liable to wear. Brake drums of 
nickel cast iron on trucks and busses 
have been found to last four times as 
long as those of plain cast iron. The 
metal radio tube depends heavily on 
nickel; a new alloy which matches 
the coefficient of expansion of glass 
makes it possible to create vacuum- 
tight joints between metal and glass 
in vacuum tubes. 

Nickel is an extremely important 
element in new low-expansion alloys 
of iron, in non-magnetic alloys and 
in highly magnetic alloys. Added 
to cast iron, nickel has so improved 
its properties that it recently has re- 
gained much of the ground previ- 
ously lost to cast steel. And nickel has 
opened the way to tailor-made’ cast 
irons—cast irons which resist cor- 
rosion, or resist wear, or deliver 
greater strength, just as the buyer 
specifies. Though it is valuable for 
resisting corrosion, nickel is also ex- 
pensive; so a process has been devel- 
oped for bonding a thick surface of 
pure nickel on cheap steel, thus bal- 
ancing the corrosion-resistant proper- 
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ties of nickel with the low cost of 
steel. Stainless steel and chromium 
plate have won vast markets from 
nickel plate, but nickel-plate under- 
layers add to the corrosion. re- 
sistance of chromium-plated surfaces 
and a new process for bright nickel 
plating requires no buffing or polish- 
ing, thus creating opportunities for 
some interesting reductions in the cost 
of producing automobile and builders’ 
hardware and uousehold equipment. 
The upshot of all this is that more 
nickel is being used for plating to- 
day than ever before. (As a matter 
of fact, world consumption of nickel 
for all uses set a new high record in 
1935, partly because of armaments 
demand, but principally because of 
record-breaking demand from indus- 
try.) 


From Springs to Ships 


A special nickel-steel alloy is mak- 
ing possible a new fuel development 
in England: trucks and busses fueled 
by gas derived from coal carry their 
fuel under tremendous pressure in 
cylinders which can be made strong 
enough only by using the new alloy. 
Nickel steels and nickel cast irons are 
being increasingly used in diesel en- 
gines to improve their performance. 
A new nickel-steel alloy for springs 
eliminates nearly all the errors which 
breed in the usual type of spring 
scale. Nickel-steel hull plates are be- 
ing tested by European shipbuilders 





Saw teeth, stellite-covered. slice through slate 





Chromium-plated dies: slow to wear, re-plating renews them 
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for their high ratio of strength to 
weight. 

Added to these multitudes of 
nickel alloys is a high-nickel alloy 
which is striking out for itself to 
challenge the other metals which 
nickel is so busily helping. This alloy 
is “monel metal”—sixty-seven per 
cent. nickel, thirty-three per cent. 
copper. 

During last year, monel greatly 
strengthened its strategic position by 
developing a monel-silicon alloy, and 
a second alloy which, by the addition 
of aluminum, places monel in a class 
with the high-alloy steels in strength, 
hardness, and corrosion and heat re- 
sistance. Long used in architecture 
for its permanent silvery color, 
monel is also widely used in food 
processing and in chemical manufac- 
turing for its resistance to corrosion. 
Though stainless steel is challenging 
monel as a material for kitchen 
sinks and drainboards, monel is go- 
ing after copper and steel in house- 
hold hot-water tanks. The steel in- 


dustry is becoming interested in 
welded-monel pickling equipment 
which slashes deadweight without 


sacrificing strength. Last year, a 


leather-tanning plant lined one of 
its revolving wooden drums with 
monel, and cut rejections so tremen- 
dously that the lining paid for itself 
in five days. Monel is playing a lead- 
ing part in reclaiming the expensive 
synthetic 


non-inflammable solvents 





Cast iron is butter} to plated drills 





CHROMIUM 








AND ALLOYS 


now being adopted by dry-cleaning 
plants, and it is joining with stain- 
less steel in driving wood and some 
other non-ferrous alloys out of tex- 
tile-dyeing vats. 

Now, as if other metals didn’t 
already have plenty of competition 
in this field, monel is invading the 
transportation industries. The Balti- 
more & Ohio’s Royal Blue train 
for New York-Washington service 
carries a diner whose kitchen walls, 
ceiling and equipment are of monel. 
Monel is edging into the shipping 
picture as rust-proof material for 
life-boat water tanks, as well as for 
ship-machinery parts where lightness, 
corrosion resistance and strength are 
important. Fishing boats are begin- 
ning to line their hclds with it. And, 
in aviation, manufacturers who nor- 
mally use stainless-steel for tie rods, 
strut wires and fittings are investi- 
gating monel’s possibilities, while the 
Canadian government has equipped 
its planes with monel skis for Win- 
ter service. 


But nickel alone does not account 
for the profoundly important devel- 
opment of steel alloys. The eighteen- 
per-cent. chromium content in 18-8 
stainless steel is principally what 
makes it stainless. Chromium’s sole 
important use in the pure state is in 
chromium plating, which has ad- 
vanced spectacularly since the first 
practical plating process was devel- 
oped a decade ago, and which now 
includes a wide range of applications, 
from non-tarnishing metal finishes to 
dies which can be plated to size when 
they wear down. Highly resistant to 
wear and corrosion (in the presence 
of oxygen) itself, it adds the same 
qualities to steel; it is the only alloy- 
ing metal which makes the ferrous. 
metals completely resistant, for all 
practical purposes, to rust. 


How important chromium’s abra- 
sion-resisting qualities are to industry 
can be dramatized in a single ex- 
ample: chromium-iron rabble blades 
give three times as long service as 
blades of plain iron or steel. But this 
is by no means the sole use indus- 
try finds for chromium’s resistance to 
wear. A_ single chromium-cobalt- 
tungsten alloy—‘“stellite”—is used for 
hard-facing in nineteen major indus- 
tries. 


Chromium-ferrous alloys without 
nickel are not as strong as those 
which use nickel, but they cost less, 
are widely used in the chemical 
and other industries, and are usually 
grouped with chromium-nickel steel 
as “stainless steel.” One proposal 
which may mean a great deal to the 
automobile industry is that chro-~ 
(Continued on page 50) 





Out of a jumble of parts like this... 





. . « Was born this model—and a new business! 


“ld Walk a Mile for a Nickel’s 





Worth of Business” 


worth of business!” 

That. motto might well be 
plastered all over the walls of Fred 
W. Megow’s plant in Philadelphia. 

For it’s the rule he has followed 
in building a business which didn’t 
exist six years ago into one which 
now provides jobs for seventy-five 
employees and sells its products from 
coast to coast. And this six-year 
span, be it noted, bridges a period 
when other companies by the thou- 
sands were being driven onto the 
corporate rocks. 

In the Spring of 1930, Megow, 
brought up in Milwaukee, was get- 
ting started as a teacher of industrial 
arts in a school just outside Phila- 
delphia. During graduate study at 
the University of Pennsylvania, he 
had come to the conclusion that 
youths should be taught the prin- 
ciples of aviation by building air- 
plane models. And he was putting 
his conclusions into practice by using 
this method in his own classes. Me- 
gow furnished patterns and roughed- 
out parts to his students at cost; the 
students put the finishing touches on 
them and assembled them into model 
airplanes; and everyone was happy. 

When school closed for the Sum- 
mer vacation, however, Megow had a 
thought: Perhaps a neighborhood 
storekeeper might be interested in 
selling his plans and parts for model 
airplanes. So he got together a box 
of model parts, painted a home-made 
sign and dropped in to offer the local 


| walk a mile for a _nickel’s 





FRED W. MEGOW 


merchant a fifty-fifty split on any- 
thing that was sold. The storekeeper 
agreed, and to the mild surprise of 
both men, the children of the neigh- 
borhood went for the new line of 
products in a big way. 

About this time, Megow found 
himself the father of twins—a fact 
which, he confesses, had the same 
effect as setting off a charge of 
dynamite under his chair. Since 


teaching never has been a well paid 





profession, he had to find some other 
way of rustling money to support 
them. With capital consisting of a 
$32 check earned during the Christ- 
mas vacation by doing carpentry 
work around the school, he made 
some more patterns and parts for 
model airplanes, put them into coun- 
ter-display cabinets of his own manu- 
facture, and set out to peddle them 
around to other storekeepers. It was 
tough going. Nothing of the kind 
had been offered to the stores before. 
Furthermore, Megow wanted mer- 
chants to pay $7.50 cash for his goods 
—and most of them vowed that 
they'd never think of doing such a 
thing for an established product, let 
alone for an untried article such as 
this one was, even though Megow 
was giving them a free counter-dis- 
play cabinet with the first order and 
agreeing to buy back the merchandise 
if it didn’t sell. 

But Megow persisted. He hiked 
mile after mile for a dollar’s worth 
of orders, and sometimes he made 
fifteen and twenty calls a day with- 
out results. Finally, however, he made 
a few sales; and these new retailers 
on his dealer list were astonished to 
see the sets for making model air- 
planes go like hot cakes. The neigh- 
borhood kids, it turned out, jumped 
at the chance to buy parts for their 
models, and the companies which 
were already in the business didn’t 
reach them because theirs was large- 
ly a mail-order method of selling. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Tea Parties 
on 
Production 
Lines? 
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turing plants. will give tea parties 

for their employees? When factory 
workers will be served something to 
eat and drink at company expense 
during mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon rest periods? . 

Reports from current research 
projects and new data from actual 
factory experience indicate that when 
management puts this policy into ef- 
fect it gains more in output per work- 
er than it loses in working time and 
expense. 

And findings like those 
are the bellwethers which 
usually precede changes 
in industrial methods. In 
this particular case, the 
change is also being en- 
couraged by business in- 
terests who see in it a 
chance to increase the 
sales of their products. 

A four o’clock time-out for tea is 
not particularly new in executive 
offices and in institutions of one kind 
or another; but the rapidity with 
which some companies are now ex- 
tending it to cover all office employees 
is new. As might be expected, many 
U. S. banks with close British con- 
nections serve tea to office employees 
as a matter of course. And the re- 
turns from a questionnaire sent in 
January to 1,276 offices in the Wall 
Street district of New York City in- 
dicate that approximately twenty-five 
of them are already serving tea regu- 
larly as a mid-afternoon refreshment 
or stimulant to members of their 
staffs, while many others have 
reached the point of considering it. 
Included on the list of tea-serving 
organizations are banks, investment 
houses and insurance companies 
(these three are strongly repre- 
sented), brokers, real estate offices, 
steamship lines, engineering firms 
and oil, steel and coal companies. 

But serving tea to factory workers 
is still untried in the U. S., although 
the Tea Market Expansion Bureau 
is prodding several companies in 
heavy industrial lines into consider- 
ing the innovation in order to relieve 
the monotony of long, uninterrupted 
work periods and to eliminate the 
carelessness which goes with them. 

It is reported that more than 400 
companies in England, however, sup- 
ply tea to their factory workers dur- 
ing rest periods. Boots Pure Drug 
Company, for one, gives 5,720 em- 
ployees ten-minute “tea breaks” in 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon. 
Among others which follow the same 
policy are County of London Elec- 
tric Supply Company (150 em- 
ployees) ; Charles Letts & Company 
(50 employees) ; and Sperry Gyro- 


|: the day coming when manufac- 


scope Company, Ltd., whose rest 
periods for tea are fifteen minutes 
in length. Each of these companies 
carves the time given to tea drink- 
ing out of regular working hours: 
and they all report the same or higher 
output per worker, which comes prin- 
cipally from eliminating the usual 
production slump just before lunch 
time and just before the end of the 
day. Other results reported are im- 
proved morale, fewer absences from 
illness, and, because of less fatigue, 
fewer accidents. 
Tests made several 
years ago at Western 
Electric’s Hawthorne 
plant near Chicago bear 
out the production re- 
sults of rest periods with 
refreshments. Women 
who assembled telephone 
relays were given time 
out regularly for re- 
freshments ; as soon as they had be- 
come used to the change, production 
per worker jumped from 2,400 re- 
lays per week to 3,000. 

But tea isn’t the only product 
which hopes to gain from wider use 
of refreshment periods in industry. 
Many companies, of course, main- 
tain canteens for employees, and 
nickel-in-the-slot machines where 
they can get candy bars at odd times. 
(At least one management authority, 
however, frowns on such “helter- 
skelter” methods — they “possibly 
waste more time than if the power 
would be cut off for ten minutes to 
force everyone to rest and take a hot 
lunch.’’) 

The Coca-Cola Company advertises 
“the pause that refreshes.” Because 
its manufacturing process does not 
call for the monotonous, intensive 
type of work seen in line production 
and assembly, Coca-Cola factory em- 
ployees have no standard rest periods. 
But in many parts of the building 
are coolers where employees can ob- 
tain free Coca-Cola any time they 
want to follow the company’s advice. 

And now, ice cream makers are 
throwing their hats in the rest- 
periods-with-refreshments ring by 
promoting the “3 o'clock ice cream 
recess.” Factory, office and _ retail 
workers, as well as housewives, are 
urged to take five minutes from their 
duties “to gain many additional min- 
utes of improved energy and morale.” 
And business executives are being 
told to “give the employee five min- 
utes to gain two hours.” 

The ice cream companies, further- 
more, are in a happy position if some- 
one untactfully asks “If it’s such a 
good idea, why don’t you do it your- 
selves ?” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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How Industry Can Now Help Itself 


tute case handed down by the 

United States Supreme Court on 
March 30 focuses still more atten- 
tion on the ever-important problem 
of pricing and the law. 

The significant point for business 
men in this decision is that, while the 
Court decided that the members of 
the Sugar Institute could not agree 
in advance that they would adhere 
to the prices filed by them in an open- 
price plan, the Court did say that the 
open price-filing plan in itself was 
not illegal. 

American business now has the op- 
portunity of a lifetime to assure rea- 
sonable profits by serving the public 
interest. For to-day, with the ma- 
chine making goods plentiful, the 
public’s interest would be served best 
if sellers were not permitted to sell 
at too low a price. 

Eighty per cent. of all businesses 
have in the past decade or so operated 
at a loss even in so-called prosperous 
times. Those thousands of concerns 
cannot pay dividends or high wages. 
As a result, consumers cannot buy 
in sufficient volume even when prices 
are ruinously low. 

All business men should be permit- 
ted—and the ignorant or recalcitrant 
ones, compelled—to set their selling 
prices enough above cost to insure 
that they will make a fair profit. 

If we are ever to achieve prosper- 
ity, selling prices must be on this 
cost-plus basis, instead of according 
to the law of supply and demand or, 
as is more often the case, as a result 
of the interplay of wits and chicanery. 

To achieve this end, we do not 
need an economic dictatorship. Prob- 
ably we don’t even need new laws. 
For the Courts have, in their deci- 
sions, given industry all the freedom 
it needs to get together, set prices 
under certain conditions and enforce 
such rules as may be necessary. 

Summed up, the Courts have held: 

First, that any group of business 
men no matter how big and no mat- 
ter how inclusive can make reason- 
able agreements which restrain trade, 
provided they are in the public in- 
terest. 

Second, that business men have a 
perfect right to exchange informa- 
tion, exchange views and run their 
businesses with a knowledge of the 
facts rather than in ignorance of the 
facts. 


Te decision in the Sugar Insti- 


BENJAMIN A. JAVITS 


Third, that business men under 
certain circumstances may appoint a 
common selling agency to market 
their entire production and in the 
course thereof to determine the sell- 
ing price. 

Fourth, that a man has not the 
right under certain circumstances to 
sell his goods at such a low price as 
to put another man out of business. 

Fifth, that members of an industry 
can enter into an agreement with the 
employees of the industry as a whole 
to insure that there will be no re- 
duction in price which will jeopardize 
the jobs of those employed in the in- 
dustry. 

Siath, that a business man under 
certain circumstances cannot have 


Can business men unite 
to stamp out the price 
chiselerP “Yes!” says 
‘this authority on busi- 
ness law; and he shows 
how it can be done. 


more than one price for the same 
grade and quality of goods and type 
of customer. 

The Courts have granted another 
vital and important privilege. In ef- 
fect, it is a guarantee of a fair return 
to American business, if the business 
is affected with a public interest. 
This decision was rendered in the 
public utility cases, but there is no 
law that prohibits any business from 
taking advantage of this decision, and 
I am confident the Courts will permit 
its expansion to include all kinds of 
businesses—for any legitimate, well- 
managed business is as a matter of 
course invested with a public interest. 

There is nothing in the Sugar In- 
stitute decision that violates this doc- 
trine. We find further confirmation 
of this doctrine in the fact that the 
Appalachian Coal case decision held 
that under certain circumstances a 
single selling agency could fix a price 
that is uniform for competitive 
units in an industry. In line with 
this was the Nebbia case, which legal- 
ized the setting more or less of a 
standard base price for milk in a 
competitive market. Above all, busi- 


ness has received a challenge from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt himself, who 
stated in his message on relief on 
March 18 that, although the provi- 
sions of the anti-trust laws must be 
enforced, “there is nothing in these 
or any other laws which would pro- 
hibit managers of private business 
from working together to increase 
production and employment. Such 
efforts would indeed be the direct 
opposite of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade.” 

In plain language, if business men 
conduct themselves decently they can 
now be assured not only of making a 
profit, but also of being allowed to 
hold the chiseler, even if a non-as- 
senter, in line by means of an agree- 
ment which will have all of the ad- 
vantages of NRA without its disad- 
vantages. 

If any doubt arises as to the legali- 
ty of such a proposed agreement, 
business men can use the new Fed- 
eral Declaratory Judgment Act: to 
determine beforehand whether what 
they contemplate will be permitted. 
They will thus avoid running foul of 
the anti-trust laws. 

There are, of course, certain prac- 
tical problems which will come up. 
For example, the organization of in- 
dustry for co-operation, self-govern- 
ment and policing, which could be 
handled along trade association lines. 

Again, to-day there is a wide differ- 
ence in the efficiency of companies 
within a single industry. A price 
which would show one company a 
profit would be below another’s cost. 
The high-cost producer certainly 
could not get a higher price for the 
same product than his efficient com- 
petitor. But there is no reason why 
an industry cannot make knowledge 
of the present best methods and sub- 
sequent technological advances avail- 
able to all. Any concern that stub- 
bornly refused to reduce its costs by 
adopting them would soon find itself 
out of business. 

In short, there is nothing in law, 
theory or practice, to prevent busi- 
ness from taking steps to insure that 
every efficient concern will make a 
profit. The only kind of competition 
which should be countenanced is 
healthy rivalry to produce and dis- 
tribute a better product. Below-cost 
selling, which puts people out of work 
and concerns out of business, must 
and can be eliminated. 
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life is not political but industrial. 
Our prosperity as a nation de- 
pends not upon the Republicans or 
the Democrats but upon the mainte- 
nance of a specific type of industrial 
system. In the United States, as in 
Russia, the expression of the opinion 
of the people has less and less signifi- 
cance as the requiremnts of an im- 
personal industrial system become 
more and more dominant. The su- 
preme social problem of the twen- 
tieth century centres around the ques- 
tion whether the value of individual 
human life can be maintained when 
the decision of the individual has 

ceased to have social significance. 
—Francis E. MILter. 


Tie decisive element in modern 


Sixteen hours he walked through 
rain and storm to try for a scholar- 
ship—then copied the textbooks by 
hand because he couldn’t afford to 
buy them. That’s how much Anagnos, 
great teacher of the blind, wanted to 
know more! —RomeEr’s THINKER. 


If your business isn’t worth adver- 
tising, advertise it for sale. 
GLOUCESTER CountTy,*Va., GAZETTE. 


The man who gets through life 
unwilling to accept anything but com- 
pliments is a loser of those things 
which make men great. 

—TuHe TARHEEL BANKER. 


You cannot antagonize and influ- 
ence at the same time.—J. S. KNox. 


Most of our trouble comes from 
the grasping idea for money. If we 
keep it as a servant, we will have a 
useful proposition; but when it be- 
comes a master it makes us do some 
funny things. We have got to guard 
against that. No man should let a 
dollar make a decision for him in 
anything. The Golden Rule should 
be the standard for men in every 
activity in life. 

—CLarRENCE H. Howarp. 


All truth is safe and nothing else 
is safe; and he who keeps back the 
truth, or withholds it from men, from 
motives of expediency, is either a 
coward or a criminal, or both. 

—Max MULLER 


If you want to be considered a 
“comer” start by being a “goer.” 


—Ptus BusINESs. 


We are all salesmen every day of 
our lives. We are selling our ideas, 
our plans, our enthusiasms to those 
with whom we come in contact. 

—Cnartes M. Scuwas. 
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Strange is our situation here upon 
earth. Each of us comes for a short 
visit, not knowing why, yet some- 
times seeming to divine a purpose. 

From the standpoint of daily life, 
however, there is one thing we do 
know: that man is here for the sake 
of other men—above all for those 
upon whose smile and well-being our 
own happiness depends, and also for 
the countless unknown souls with 
whose fate we are connected by a 
bond of sympathy. Many times a 
day I realize how much my own 
outer and inner life is built upon the 
labors of my fellow men, both living 
and dead, and how earnestly I must 
exert myself in order to give in re- 
turn as much as I have received. 
My peace of mind is often troubled 
by the depressing sense that I have 
borrowed too heavily from the work 
of other men. —ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


The surest antidote for adverse 
conditions is illumination, optimism 
and hard work; customers go where 
lights are brightest, sales people 
cheeriest and trying hardest to serve. 

—OwLpRInNT. 


Why can’t the modern mind see 
there is nothing new in Communism? 
It is a groan of despair, not the revo- 
lution that starts a new age. It is 
the logical development of civilization 
which for the last 400 years has been 
forgetting God. 

—Futton J. SHEEN, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He that refuseth instruction 
despiseth his own soul: but he 
that heareth reproof getteth un- 
derstanding.—Proverbs, 15:32. 

Sent in by C. R. Whitehead, Nat- 
chitoches, La. What is your 


favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











Many persons smile sarcastically 
when the word romance is mentioned 
in any connection outside a love sto 
or a poem; but a liberal portion of 
romance may be found in almost 
anything. Unless we have this facul- 
ty for recognizing and developing 
romance in our work, we are apt to 
fail to reach the highest possibilities 
our job may bring to us and that we, 
through it, may help others to receive 
as a result of our industry. 

—G,_.& E. News. 


The most money ever made in 
manufacturing has been made in fac- 
tories that were too small. 

—C. W. Nasz. 


What we need is effective, rational- 
ly foresighted leadership culminating 
in philosophically sound plans. On 
our ability to obtain such leadership 
in American business, the fate of 
capitalistic civilization may well de- 
pend. —W. B. Donna. 


Anarchy is always a revolt against 
unjust and unequal laws. 
—LyMAN Asporrt. 


As for ourselves, our beginning 
and our end are out of our hands, 
but they excite our curiosity, and par- 
ticularly we should like to know of 
what this life is the sequence, and 
whether the end of it is really a new 
beginning. But, meanwhile, regard- 
ing ourselves, as we may, as a phase 
of something beyond our compre- 
hension, we at least should realize 
that each one of us is a fresh experi- 
ment in intellectual and moral be- 
havior and development, and we 
should so act as to show that we 
accept the responsibility and are ready 
to do our utmost to make the experi- 
ment succeed. —Hotiis WeEpssTER. 


Many a man has bowed his head 
and left the dock just before his boat 
came in.—Wiuti1am L. BrRowNeELt. 


If you knew you had to go ten 
miles to reach a certain destination, 
you would not stop at the end of 
every mile, discouraged because you 
had not reached your destination. If 
you know it takes ten interviews to 
make a sale, why stop discouraged at 
the end of the first, or the second, or 
the fifth, or the eighth interview? 
They are simply milestones along the 
way. Be glad when you have passed 
each one, for you are nearer your 
goal. —ExcCHANGE. 


The function of youth is to be 
young in fact, and the function of 
age is to be young in spirit. 

—Lorp Dawson. 
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a this day of careful spending and informed 
buyers, that would most certainly not be true 
unless the Goodyear “G-3” All-Weather fully bore 
out in actual use all that we promised for it. 


From the beginning we have offered three good 
and sufficient reasons for preferring it — reasons 
we repeat elsewhere in this advertisement. 


Thousands of tire buyers have had ample oppor- 


tunity to refute or find exceptions to these state- - 


ments, yet today’s plain fact is the “G-3” enjoys a 
wider sale and a larger volume than any other 
tire you can name. 


What greater assurance can there be that your 


money is best spent when spent for Goodyear 
“G-3’s’’? 


WHEW! I'D HAVE HIT 


THEM SURE IF MY 
“G-3’s” HADN'T GRIPPED! 


3 
G ..-A GREAT TIRE 
ON THREE COUNTS 


1. 43% MORE NON-SKID 
MILEAGE than even its 
famous predecessor. 


2. THE GOODYEAR MAR- 
GIN OF SAFETY due to 
traction in the center, 
where tire meets road. 


3. THE BEST BLOWOUT 
PROTECTION that can be 


built into a tire —Super- 
twist Cord in every ply. 
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General Tire & Rubber 


When U. S. Customs Inspector Horace Ryman sets out to run down aliens trying to enter Arizona illegally, he 
carries a horse in a special trailer. When the country gets too rough for his car, he mounts his horse and is off! 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Better Weather Starts Upswing 


Automobile sales bounced up fast 
in March, just as factory executives 
predicted they would once open 
weather arrived. The upswing has 
been continuing in April. 

March and April production totals 
this year, however, will not equal 
those of 1935, a fact.which bears out 
our previous prediction that the 
brisk selling following new-model 
announcements last Fall would in- 
fluence Spring business to some ex- 
tent. March output this year fell 
short of March 1935 by something 
like 40,000 units. April was the peak 
manufacturing month in 1935 with 
501,812 vehicles built. Again this 
year April may record the peak out- 
put, but without reaching that height. 

Many individual companies, though, 
promise to forge well ahead of their 
March-April 1935 performances. 
Buick, for instance, sold 7,869 cars 
at retail in the first 20 days of March, 
its second ten days in that month be- 
ing 160 per cent. ahead of the same 
1935 period. Cadillac was 149 per 
cent. over its 1935 sales for the first 
20 days of March; Studebaker was 
65 per cent. over; Hudson about 25 
per cent. over. Packard had the larg- 
est March output in its history, with 
a total of 6,785 units, and it is plan- 
ning to increase April production to 
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8,000. Others have made substantial 
gains as well. 


Labor Can’t Find Issues 


The individualism of the average 
automobile worker results in his be- 
ing satisfied with his job when it pays 
him what he considers to be a fair 
wage and when his working con- 
ditions are satisfactory. Automobile 
manufacturers are taking pains to see 
that every worker gets these essen- 
tials—and that both of them are bet- 
tered whenever possible. 

In this simple combination of facts 
lies the reason for apparently increas- 
ing difficulties which union leaders 
are facing in holding as dues-paying 
members many of the men who joined 
union ranks for the first time under 
NRA stimulus. Individual problems, 
when handled by the management 
promptly and fairly, tend never to 
become mass problems. Automotive 
executives most successful in their 
labor relationships know this—and 
act accordingly. 

The result is a greater straining for 
“issues” on the part of union organ- 
izers who see their personal influence 
flying out the window on the wings 
of industrial peace. That straining is 
the only cloud on the automotive 
labor horizon. Its color is lightened 
somewhat by definite disagreements 


of the various labor organizations anq 
leaders among themselves. 


Shirtless Salesmen? 
A sales contest with a new shirt— 


or rather without a shirt—is being 
used successfully by automobile deal- 


‘ers in several parts of the country. 


An almost nude mannikin represent- 
ing each retail salesman is set up 
in the salesroom. Every time a sales- 
man sells a car one more article of 
apparel is put on his mannikin. 

At the end of the contest a dinner 
is held to which each salesman comes 
dressed in just the amount of clothing 
he won during the contest. To keep 
anybody from feeling embarrassed, 
one dealer announced at the start that 
he personally would attend the ban- 
quet attired exactly the same as the 
salesman who won fewest points. 


Sales Per Dealer Up 


More automobile dealers have 
come into the picture again since 
business really turned upward at the 
beginning of 1935—as might be ex- 
pected. It is interesting, though, that 
according to Chilton Trade List fig- 
ures the number of car sales per deal- 
er went up from 52 in 1933 to 69 in 
1935, even though the total number 
of dealers increased 11 per cent. 


Sound Safety Sayings 


As emphasis grows on need for 
practical results in reducing highway 
accidents, motorists are sorting out 
sound from unsound pronouncements 
with ever increasing accuracy. Some 
of the best statements of the last 30 
days have come from the most au- 
thoritative sources. 

Nobody knows more about the 
practical side of the automobile acci- 
dent problem than the state motor- 
vehicle administrators. The six-point 
program officially issued by the 
American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators last month 
includes this: “We believe that the 
appeal to fear has served its practical 
purpose and that any progress to be 
made in the future must be made 
based on constructive lines... . We 
believe the greatest field for the im- 
provement of traffic safety lies in the 
proper education of our youth, both 
before they become eligible to drive 
and during their early years of driv- 
ing.” 
Notable also is the statement from 
the National Safety Council, exper!- 
enced in all forms of accident pre- 
vention work, that: “Even more 
important than legislation is a" 
aroused public sentiment which would 
ostracize those whose acts endanger 
others.” 
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OUR CENTURIES ago an Indian herder 
Spas climbing the steep slopes of the 
cone-shaped Cerre Gordo de Potosi, in 
Bolivia. The little town of Potosi, prob- 
ably the highest in the world, was 
perched on its northern slope. 


Crawling up the narrow trail to a 
height of 15,000 feet, the Indian paused 
for a moment and looked out over the 
world sprawling below. It was good, he 
told himself, resuming his climb. 


A stone rolled under his foot. He lost 
his balance. His hand flashed out, grasped 
a bush. The bush gave way, roots and 
all. Recovering from his fall, the Indian 
looked in the gaping hole left by the 
loosened bush. His eyes beheld the un- 
seen value of that barren mountain .. . 
glittering masses of metal . . . the crust 
of a deposit which yielded nearly five 
billion dollars in theretofore unseen value 
... native silver. 


* * *& 


Like the priceless silver lode of Cerre 
Gordo, the unseen value in motor cars is 
not visible to the eye. It is not inter- 
preted alone in iron, rubber and steel. It 
is not expressed only in beauty, safety, 
power or speed. These are thc familiar 
qualities of a motor car—the qualities 


CHRYSLER 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 


A South American Indian 


Uncovers Unseen Value 











—ASK YOURSELF THES 
6 QUESTIONS 


BEFORE BUYING A an | 
E 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 

















CARS HAVE ALL SIX 





which everyone has a right to expect. 


It is in the conception of a car that you 
must seek its unseen value—in the ideas 
and ideals of the organization behind it. 


And Chrysler-built cars possess this 
unseen value to an exceptional degree. 
For the ideal of Chrysler Corporation 
has always been to improve cars in 
every possible way. 


Its policy has been to put into its 
motor cars, not merely the best available 
materials, but also the inspiration, the 
genius, and theengineering skill of themen 
with whom Walter P.’ Chrysler and his 


associates have surrounded themselves. 





Four cars with exceptional 
Unseen Value 


Chrysler Corporation is no ordinary pro- 
saic business devoted merely to the 
manufacture and sale of cars. To grow 
from a humble beginner to a vast in- 
dustry providing a livelihood for almost 
half a million. people requires something 
far greater than self-interest. 


Chrysler Corporation is proud of its 
contribution to the progress of the 
American automobile industry asa whole. 
Proud of the four famous cars made in 
its factories: the Plymouth, Dodge, De 
Soto and Chrysler. Proud, also, of its 
Dodge Trucks and other products. They 
all possess unseen value to an exceptional 
degree. 


And America has been quick to recog- 
nize the unseen value in Chrysler-built 
cars! For every fourth car sold today is a 
Chrysler-built car. Chrysler Corporation 
alone, of all American motor manufac- 
turers, has exceeded in 1935 its rate of 
production for the boom year of 1929. 


Remember Cerre Gordo and its unseen 
value when you buy a motor car.Remem- 
ber the exceptional unseen value of motor 
cars built by Chrysler: Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge Trucks. 








DE SOTO 






Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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WHAT'S NEW 


1936 to Make Transport History 


This year will go down in history 
as one of profound changes in high- 
way transportation if events continue 
to march as swiftly as they have. in 
the first three months: 

First, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission control over interstate bus 
and truck lines approached full effec- 
tiveness. While this control has been 
nominally in effect since October, the 
ICC found that it needed more time 
in which to work out the many 
details. 

Second, large-scale entry by the 
railroads into the field of local pick- 
up and delivery by truck stirred up 
a bitter, hand-to-hand fight between 
rail and highway transportation. 
The vociferous protests of truckmen 
against the rates the railroads planned 
to charge when they started exten- 
sive storedoor service in the dense- 
traffic areas of the Northeast led the 
ICC to order a last-minute suspen- 
sion of the new service. Originally 
scheduled to begin April 1, the rail- 
roads now must wait until November 
1 while the Commission investigates 
the results of the storedoor services 
which a number of railroads have 
operated for some time on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Third, the ultimate result of ICC 


‘control over interstate bus and truck 


lines began to be apparent: (1) 
Stabilized—and in some cases higher 
—rates; (2) more dependable and 
more responsible service; (3) growth 
of huge, nationwide highway-trans- 
portation systems. 

Especially was trend number 3 
becoming apparent in the Spring of 
1936. 

Keeshin Transcontinental Freight 


IN BUSINESS 


Lines (Forses, October 1, page 14) 
continued to throw out new lines into 
new corners of the nation. Grey- 
hound Corporation, by far the biggest 
of long-distance bus lines, closed its 
books on the best year in its history. 
On April 1, National Trailways Sys- 
tem swung into operztion to challenge 
Greyhound’s supremacy; the eight 
bus companies in the system remain 
financially independent of each other, 
but they sell through tickets on the 
associated lines, paint their equip- 
ment in standard colors, and expect 
to bring in other lines from time to 
time. And on the same day, a num- 
ber of important truck lines, freight 
forwarders and freight brokers an- 
nounced that they were organizing a 
jointly owned company which will 
provide group-buying service on 
equipment and supplies, establish co- 
operative freight terminals, furnish 
road-information bulletins, and carry 
on research to develop improved 
shipping and operating methods. 


For Salesmen: Boxing Gloves, Goats 


Another convert to the idea of 
matching one salesman against an- 
other in a hand-to-hand struggle for 
sales supremacy is Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Company. 

In a “Golden Gloves” sales contest 
just completed, each man was paired 
against an opponent of approximately 
equal selling ability. The contest 
period was divided into rounds of 
two weeks each, and the winner of 
the bout was the one who won the 
larger number of rounds. Where no 
suitable opponent could be found for 
a crack salesman, he was assigned 
one of lower calibre and given a 


handicap to even up the sales bout. 

Reports the company: “Possibly a 
50 per cent. sales increase over cor- 
responding period last year; Golden 
Gloves contest has played important 
part in this record.” 

Though most companies, like 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil, find that 
positive incentives are best for get- 
ting results from salesmen, Ameri- 
can Type Founders uses incentives 
in reverse with good effect. Violet, 
who is a nanny goat painted on a 
sheet of muslin, is the: result getter. 
She goes to the sales branch which 
shows the lowest per cent. of quota: 
and one of her accomplishments last 
year was to lick the company’s forty- 
two-year Summer slump in sales. 


Safety Hounds in Full Cry 


Evanston, Illinois, has just been 
awarded the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s grand prize for the best traffic- 
safety record of 1935; more than 
that, this is Evanston’s second clean- 
cut win, and once before it was in 
a tie for first place. 

To the three E’s of safety—Engi- 
neering, Education and Enforcement 
—goes the credit, according to the 
city. But DSAI—Doing Something 
About It—is Evanston’s real contri- 
bution. Other cities have mapped out 
extensive safety programs and plans. 
Evanston, too, maps them out; but 
then it gets to work to see that they 
are carried through. Major accom- 
plishments of the 1935 safety drive 
included répaving of streets and cut- 
ting back sharp curb corners ; increas- 
ing the illumination of existing street 
lights 80 per cent., setting up new 
fast and “non-fixable” methods of 
dealing with traffic-law violators and 





If you’re late in answering a letter from Leo P. Bott, Jr., Atlanta advertising counsel, you can expect a memory-jogging letter like the 





And if Diebold 


Safe & Lock Company isn’t satisfied with your speed in answering an inquiry, you'll get a follow-up on the 
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ticket holders; and appointing a full- 
time city traffic engineer. 

Meanwhile, business, too, is rolling 
up an impressive list of activities 
aimed at cutting down the toll of 
highway accidents. The 400 field 
sales representatives of Pontiac Motor 
Company have taken a pledge to 
safe driving. Few are the company 
magazines which have not carried 
articles on the hazards of reckless 
driving. Alemite Corporation spon- 
sors the Alemite Brigadiers Club, 
made up of consumers who promise 
to follow the club slogan, “Always be 
careful.” Standard Brands’ 3,500 
drivers in the U. S. and Canada have 
pledged themselves to uphold the 
creed of “I drive safely.” The 56,000 
employees of Swift & Company have 
received a booklet crammed with ad- 
vice on how to avoid automobile acci- 
dents, and with examples of what 
may happen if they don’t. A fleet of 
Johns-Manville truck-trailers is now 
touring the nation in the interests of 
safety education. International Har- 
vester has distributed more than 
50,000 copies of a booklet on safe 
driving to truck drivers and com- 
panies which use motor trucks. Insur- 
ance and casualty companies are 
pounding away at the same theme 
through advertising and moving pic- 
tures. And all through the compli- 
cated fabric of American business is 
being woven, by thousands of other 
companies large and small, the same 
thread of determination to cut the 
needless toll of highway accidents. 


New Housing Idea Gains Ground 


At an April meeting enlivened by 
a recital of his own poetry on the 
love of home, R. S. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Reynolds Corporation, 
made a progress report of his com- 
pany’s new idea in housing, and an- 
nounced that after a year and a half 
of quiet development the company is 
now planning to promote it in a big 
way. 

_ The central point in the Reynolds 
idea is the “Reynolds Specification 
House.” And the “specification 
house,” in turn, has as its central 
point the fact that Reynolds Corpora- 
tion now produces and sells 85 per 
cent. of the structural and mechanical 
materials used in building a home. 
In selling “specification houses,” the 
company neither furnishes building 
plans nor provides a ready-made, 
standardized home; unlike many pre- 
fabricators, who hope eventually to 
squeeze out architects and builders 
because they believe they are archaic 
factors in the building industry, the 
company has a definite policy of 





working through the existing set-up: 


CHtis heart on his sleeve... 





. ° 

and proud of it! -crorce” is in 
love . . . with his job and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines. For it isn’t every waiter who can wear 
America’s Sleepheart on his sleeve—and what’s 
more, serve the kind of meals that are prepared 
on The George Washington, the most wonderful 
train in the world. No indeed! Such delicious din- 
ners call for special service in keeping with the 
quality of the food. That’s why “George” is so 
proud—and the reason why you get perfect serv- 
ice in our Tavern Diners. Try one of our special 
dinners on your next trip—the modest prices will 
give you a pleasant surprise! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN ec THE F. F. V. 


Any ticket agent can route you on the Finest Fleet of Genu- 
inely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist upon it! 




















\— George Washiiigtons ff Railroad. 


CHESAPEXKE«ad() H1O 

















“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!”—ST. LOUIS—Union Station - CHICAGO—12th 
Street Cen Station « INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station + LOUISVILLE—Central Station + 
CINCINNATI—Union Terminal - WASHINGTON—Union Station + . PHILADELPHIA—Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Stations « NEW YORK—Penn. Station. 
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under the Reynolds system, the man 
who wants to build a home goes to an 
architect to draw up the plans, to a 
dealer to provide the materials, and 
to a builder to do the construction 
work; the Reynolds Corporation 
steps in only when the architect sends 
in his plans, in which case the com- 
pany draws up specifications for its 
standardized materials for the 85 per 
cent. of the home structure in which 
they can be used. 

Advantages which the company 
claims for its idea are assurance to 
the home owner that up-to-date ma- 
terials are used, centralized responsi- 
bility for their quality and perform- 


ance, and saving in time, money and 
effort in eliminating the usual shop- 
ping around for a thousand different 
materials provided by as many differ- 
ent manufacturers. Among the 
home-building materials and equip- 
ment which Reynolds Corporation 
now provides, either itself or through 
subsidiaries, are steel framework, in- 
sulation, plumbing, paint, and bath- 
room, heating and air-conditioning 
equipment. The Reynolds Fiscal 
Corporation tops off the complete- 
service idea of Reynolds Corpora- 
tion by furnishing financing facilities 
to home builders. 

President Reynolds, member of the 





-CUTTING THE COST OF CORROSION 


@ Men who study costs have learned 
to insist upon Republic's famous 
corrosion-resisting, rust-resisting 
Toncan Iron for places where 
weaker metals would crumble into 
costly uselessness. 


Throughout America, you will find 
sturdy, long-lived culverts made of 
this remarkable alloy of pure iron, 
copper and molybdenum. In a 
limitless variety of uses it is saving 
American business men millions of 
dollars annually in the unceasing 
combat against rust and corrosion. 


Toncan is but one of the exclusive 
metals that have made Republic 
the largest producer of alloy steels 
in the world. There is also Enduro, 
the silvery perfected stainless steel. 


There is the new Republic Double 
Strength Steel developed for use 
wherever a high degree of tensile 
strength is required. There are the 
famous Agathon alloys and in- 
numerable special steels developed 
by Republic and now produced 
commercially in volume. 


And Republic is more than a pro- 
ducer of alloys. It has built an 
enviable reputation as maker of 
the fine carbon steels so neces- 
sary in products which must be 
forged, machined or heat-treated. 


With its strategically located plants, 
Republic is in a singularly favor- 
able position to provide the many 
new steels which have become 
sO necessary to industry at large. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Republic bas 45,000 employees. With their immediate families — not including mecessary suppliers and 


professions —they would 


make a city of approximately 193,500 people — nearly the size of Dayton, Obio— 


entirely dependent for support upon the activities of this one corporation. 
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Reynolds tobacco family, became in- 
terested in home building through a 
devious but logical route. He left 
the tobacco industry to take up the 
manufacture of metal foil as a pack- 
aging material, and got into the manu- 
facture of Eskimo Pies as an outlet 
for his foil. One day eight years ago 
he decided that Eskimo Pies needed 
better display, so he approached a 
maker of thermos bottles with the 
idea of a transparent display con- 
tainer. But providing a thermos bot- 
tle which would display Eskimo Pies 
meant the removal of the shiny silver 
coating on the interior of the bottle: 
and this, the manufacturer told him, 
would ruin the cold-and-heat retain- 
ing qualities of the container. If this 
were so, thought Reynolds, perhaps 
his own shiny metal foil had valuable 
insulating qualities; and a_ few 
months later, a report “full of 
romance” from his research depart- 
ment confirmed his idea. From this 
report, a short step took Reynolds 
into the building-insulation field ; and 
the second, larger step represented by 
his home-building idea took him all 
the way into the building industry. 

In the progress report on the 
Reynolds “specification house,” these 
points were made by company ex- 
ecutives : 


1. A number of “specification 
houses” already have been built in 
several localities in the U. S. 


2. A large number of substantial 
architects and builders have taken up 
the service the company offers; the 
number is growing week by week; 
and the company is having little diffi- 
culty in convincing them that it is 
providing wholly non-competing and 
supplementary service. 

3. New dtems of material and 
equipment will be added until the 85 
per cent. of home-building materials 
and equipment now provided ap- 
proaches 100 per cent. 

4. Now that the experimental period 
has been passed successfully, Rey- 
nolds Corporation is going to widen 
and intensify the sales-promotion 
efforts behind “specification houses.” 


New Slants on Sales 


At an Eastern crossroads is a pop- 
corn merchant who should go far. 
When cars halt for the traffic lights, 
he sends an assistant ahead to dis- 
tribute small samples of his wares. 
Then the merchant follows up with 
an armfull of the full-sized bags. He 
averages one sale to every three cars. 

An Australian milliner has hooked 
up with a photographer in sales pro- 
motion, and both report larger sales 
as a result. The milliner pays the 
photographer to take a free photo- 
graph of every customer who buys 
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a hat for five dollars or more; the 
milliner gets more business, and the 
photographer makes up for his low 
price to the storekeeper through new 
customers and repeat orders. 

The Alderney Dairy in New Jer- 


sey reports “encouraging” results 
from distributing free hat checks to 
restaurants, hotels and theatres. On 
one side of the check is a number; 
on the other is an advertising mes- 
sage from the. company. 

Childs Company finds that mod- 
ernization pays. In two years it has 
poured nearly a million dollars into 
remodeling 41 of its 90 restaurants. 
Now it reveals that the modernized 
restaurants are showing an average 
sales increase of 12 per cent... . 
Product and market development 
pay, too, as Johns-Manville knows. 
Products which it was selling in 1930 
are currently accounting for 55 per 
cent. of its sales. Products and mar- 
kets developed since then are respon- 
sible for all of the remaining 45 per 
cent. 


Fast Freighters 


The shipping industry, along with 
most others, is going in for a speed- 
up program. Because of her fast 
time on her first workout, British 
hopes are high that the Queen Mary 
will smash all trans-Atlantic speed 
records on her maiden voyage late in 
May. But she may not be unchal- 
lenged. Recent changes may make 
the record-holding Normandie faster 
than she was last year, and the story 
is told in shipping circles that the 
Bremen and Europa, former holders 
of the speed-queen title, have reserves 
of speed which have not yet been 
drawn on. 

Meanwhile, even the blunt-nosed 
freighter, slow by tradition, may be 
in for revolutionary changes. A Jap- 
anese steamship line is quietly build- 
ing a fleet of four huge cargo carriers 
which, when they go into service be- 
tween Japan and New York in 1937, 
are expected to be the fastest freight- 
ers in the world by a fat margin. 
This particular speed-up program has 
an interesting angle for U. S. rail- 
roads. To prevent deterioration in 
shipments of raw silk while they are 
en route from Japan to the U. S. 
Atlantic seaboard, silk ships usually 
transfer their burdens to the rails at 
Pacific Coast ports, whence they are 
rushed across the continent on special 
trains. But Japanese ship owners 
want to divert the transcontinental 
revenue into their own pockets; so 
they’re building faster ships and plan- 
ing to take the silk directly to New 
York through the Panama Canal. 


New Field for incentives 


Finance is now joining the swing 
toward incentives for executives. 
Two recent examples of this trend 
are: 

1. From now on, J. S. Bache & 
Company, brokers, will distribute 15 
per cent. of the company’s profits to 
employees. Customers’ men and em- 
ployees below executive status will 
share in the fund in proportion to 
their salaries. But departmental 
managers, to whom will go 40 per 
cent. of the fund, will share in it ac- 
cording to the growth of their re- 


spective branches and their perform- 
ance profitwise. 

2. Stockholders of Phoenix Se- 
curities Corporation (investment 
trust) were asked to vote April 15 
on a compensation plan for the presi- 
dent and the vice president which 
would give them, in addition to their 
salaries, 2% per cent. of any net prof- 
its the company earned. But this 
extra compensation for work well 
done would be paid only if the net 
value of the company’s assets, plus 
distributions on common stock, was 
greater than the corresponding figure 
at the last period’s end. 
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meets America’s building nails 


' Now that America can build, America is building wisely, with an eye 


to the future as well as to the present. 


The demand is for homes— 


modern homes—insulated homes economically built—less expensive 
to maintain. Business men want offices in which better working 
conditions produce an efficiency that lowers the cost of doing busi- 


ness. 


Industrialists want factories in which economy. is realized by 


increasing workability of labor, and by lowering heating, air con- 


ditioning and refrigerating costs. 
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CELOTEX 





America builds 
America’s needs. 


with Celotex because Celotex meets 
Write for information and illustrated 


THE CELOTEX CORP., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Builds . Protects . Insulates . Decorates . Subdues Noise 


Celotex Cane Fibre Products are manufactured under the Ferox Process (patented) 
and resist damage by Fungus Growth, Dry Rot and Termites (white ants). 
Look for the brand name. Accept no substitutes. 
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has again heartened business lead- 

ers and other responsible citizens. 
Its latest six-to-three ruling curbing 
bureaucrats inspires confidence that a 
similar stand will be consistently tak- 
en whenever protest is made against 
undue governmental attacks on in- 
dividual and corporate rights. 

Clearly, the majority of our high- 
est court. Justices are determined to 
oppose violation of the Constitution 
from whatever source, Executive, 
Congressional, bureaucratic. 

Rejoicing over this latest ruling 
would have been more demonstrative 
but for fears that President Roose- 
velt, if re-elected, may maneuver 
either to curb the Supreme Court’s 
powers or to re-cast its membership 
in such way as to insure that a ma- 
jority of the Justices will uphold his 
cherished ambition to arrogate to him- 
self autocratic authority. 

Little is likely to be attempted in 
this direction between now and Nov- 
ember. But if the electorate endorse 
the President, and give him another 
four-year lease of power, there is no 
telling to what lengths he might go in 
overriding any and every obstacle to 
his Napoleonic ambitions. 

. The outcome in November still ad- 
mittedly is in doubt. Certainly, de- 
feat of Mr. Roosevelt concededly is 
thus far doubtful. . 

Business and industry continue to 
receive scant encouragement from 
Washington. 

Despite all opposition from men of 
affairs, and despite all the flaws re- 
vealed in it, the revolutionary scheme 
to punish business enterprises for 
building up surpluses is being ag- 
gressively pushed through Congress. 
Since no definite bill has yet been 
drawn, those appearing at the Wash- 
ington hearings on the proposal are 
handicapped. Heretofore, hearings 
have been held on bills actually drawn 
up; but such is the confusion in offi- 
cial circles over what kind of a law 
should be passed, that no attempt has 
been made to formulate a statute— 
one more example of the slipshod, 
impulsive, hit-or-miss, methodless 
procedure of New Dealers. 

All pretense of co-operating with 
industry and capital for the purpose 
of restoring confidence, stability and 
economic recovery has been cast aside 
by the Administration. 


Te United States Supreme Court 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS 


Is New Deal 
Now Brake on 
Recovery ? 
The Outlook 


From reliable sources this writer 
learns that Mr. Roosevelt has con- 
fided that he is cocksure he will be 
endorsed for another term by what he 
calls “the under-dogs.” He figures 
that under his Administration the 
have-nots greatly outnumber the 
haves. Hence his undisguised stirring 
up of class hatreds. 

Yet, at the same time he has ac- 
knowledged that re-absorption of the 
unemployed must come, not from fur- 
ther squandering of taxpayers’ 
money, but from the employing 
classes, from fillers of pay envelopes. 

It is a queer, a disturbing situation. 

Meanwhile, expansion of recovery 


and of employment are naturally re- 


tarded because of the Administra- 
tion’s peculiar course. The rate of re- 
vival here, despite this young nation’s 
wonderful recuperative forces, lags 
behind the rate achieved in Britain, 
where the government, composed of 
statesmen rather than of amateurish 


politicians, has teamed up with em- 
ployers in overcoming national ob- 
stacles far more serious than those 
existing here. 


Defenders of the New Dealers and 
all their works seek to squelch critics 
by pointing to the progress made in 
nearly every direction during the 
Roosevelt regime. 

They emphasize the improvement 
in retail trade, the increase in busi- 
ness profits, the notable rise in se- 
curity quotations, the growth of divi- 
dend disbursements, the betterment in 
the status of banks, the gains in gov- 
ernment revenue, the turning of the 
tide in real estate values, the wide- 
spread optimism now current in con- 
trast with the widespread pessimism 
prevalent when Mr. Roosevelt took 
office. 

They regard such recitation as an 
adequate, ample, unanswerable reply 
to critics. 

They forget that recovery from 
this depression has been extremely 
tardy. They forget that recovery fol- 
lowed every earlier depression with- 
out benefit (?) of any revolutionary 
New Deal. They forget that various 
other countries which have not in- 
dulged in revolutionary abridgement 
of individual liberty have done rela- 
tively better than the United States 
in overcoming this depression. 

Even should it be conceded, in or- 
der to avoid argument, that several 
of the original major steps taken by 
the present Administration were 
timely and salutary, has it not become 
palpably plain that most of Washing- 
ton’s later activities have done more 
harm than good, have delayed rather 
than expedited confidence building, 
retarded rather than hastened employ- 
ment of capital in enterprises? 

Not even the most ardent sup- 
porter of Roosevelt, Farley, Wallace, 
Tugwell, Frankfurter and other gen- 
tlemen in the saddle at Washington 
can possibly claim that the unprece- 
dented piling up of Federal debts is 
conducive to national recuperation or 
that these prodigious public expendi- 
tures have achieved their avowed pur- 
pose of restoring normal employment 
and eliminating necessity for wide- 
spread public relief. 

Under these circumstances, is it not 
reasonable to ask whether the time 
has not come for a new deal? 
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The reader “hears” t 





he advertisement, just as Beethoven, although deaf, “he 
the great symphonies he wrote 


ard” 


Ls Your Advertising 
“EKuphonious to the Eye’? 


There is a certain quality in practically all great 
advertising that affects the eye in much the same 
way that great music affects the ear. 

It is a quality of splendid harmony—an essential 
unity that weaves all the elements of an advertisement 
into cne great chorus of selling truth and conviction. 

It reverberates through the reader’s mind. It strikes 
responsive chords of desire, belief and action. 

To many advertisers, this harmony appears mys- 
terious and illusive, but we of Lord & Thomas affirm its 
reality in terms of sales for our clients. 

We know its power because we have consciously de- 
veloped its principles and dictated its use in advertising. 


“Euphonious to the Eye” 
We coined this paradoxical phrase in order to express 
the kind of harmonious appeal that should carry 
throughout the advertisement. Headline, illustration 
and text must be welded together until they sing the 
one great song of selling appeal. 

True salesmanship-in-print always obeys this funda- 
mental principle of “euphonious eye appeal.” It strives 
for the eloquent rhythms of natural speech. It avoids 
mere “artiness” in type and illustration—adhering ever 
to sincerity, clarity and forcefulness on the printed page. 


First: A Compelling Reason-Why 

Above all, true salesmanship-in-print demands a strong 
central selling idea—a compelling Reason-Why that is 
in itself the most powerful unifying principle known 
in advertising. For a central Reason-Why, launched 
with drama, news and vital emotion, drives with con- 
centrated impact straight to the buyer’s interest and 
desire. It is irresistible. 


Advertisements are Salesmen 
These truths recognize that an advertisement, being a 
salesman, needs all the qualities of great personal sales- 
manship. And among these qualities, simplicity and 
forceful eloquence are basic. If the style of writing 
is simple, the man on the street understands it—and 
what he understands, all understand. 

Lord & Thomas advertising has through the years 
adhered to this principle of “euphonious appeal to the 
eye.” So difficult is its accomplishment that “Lord & 
Thomas Copy” has won a unique place. 


It is Copy that Sings! 
Today, more than ever, this quality has power to lift 
sales to new heights through advertising. It is the song 
of salesmanship that never grows old—that continues 
to win millions in profits for our clients. 





LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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EVERY YEAR ONE GREAT CAR FLASHES TO THE FRONT 
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Priced $300 lower than any former 


Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 


Automatic choke, heat and spark! 

Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 

5854 inches of elbow room in rear 
seat! 

Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 

Triple insulation body—rubber sealed 
doors! 

Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rain 
gutters! 

Automatic ride control— direct action 
steering! 

High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 

Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, 
smartly tailored! 





20.34 MILES PER GALLON IN NATIONAL ECONOMY CLASSIC 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 


extra toe room! 


Full-vision V-type windshield that 


F President! year! 

.s Oaly 1936 car with automatic hill Thickly-carpeted flat floors—3 in. 
holder! 

sie 


t 8 cylinder aluminum head engine of opens! 

i 115 H. P.! More little niceties than any other 
1 Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 1936 car! 
t steel body! $965 and up at the factory! 

H Styled throughout by gifted Helen Studebaker’s new c.1. 1.6% plan offers 
yy Dryden! 


a new “low” in time payments! 





NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 
ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 
— That's because of the unique Automatic Hill 
Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. It’s 
probably the year’s greatest advancement in safety. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


from his Spring vacation two of 
his most recently created execu- 
tive agencies are turning to work on 
major projects of the presidential 
campaign. Two smooth bits of po- 


A President Roosevelt returns 


‘litical strategy are in the making. 


Berry for Berry 


The new Division of Industrial 
Economics in the Department of 
Commerce, created by Executive 
Order of March 21, has officially 
taken over the corpse of the Blue 
Eagle. 

It has obtained $100,000 from the 
WPA fund with which, ostensibly, to 
complete NRA history. Along about 
August it will be ready to report its 
conclusions, as outlined in pre- 
liminary form last month by the 
Berry Commission on Industrial Co- 
ordination. The Berry report de- 
manded legislation empowering the 
Federal Government “to determine a 
minimum wage rate to be paid by 
each of the several industries,” and 
“to determine the maximum number 
of hours per week to be worked in 
each of the several industries.” Spe- 
cific measures for this national pro- 
gram will be presented by the Di- 
vision of Industrial Economics at the 
proper point in the campaign. Thence- 
forward the report will be offered in 
presidential oratory as “the new 
Magna Charta of Labor.” 

Such will be the fine constructive 
nature of the appeal to labor—an ap- 
peal which will be managed, inci- 
dentally, by the same Major George 
L. Berry, who announced the forma- 
tion on April 1, of the new Non- 
partisan Labor League “to aid in the 
re-election of President Roosevelt.” 

In a word, the picture will be one 
of Major Berry campaigning for the 


program of Industrial Co-ordinator 
Berry. 


Economy, Too! 


The second campaign project now 
forming is in the recently established 
Commission on Federal Consolidation 
and Co-ordination. Soon after Sep- 
tember 1, this agency plans to bring 
forth a sensational scheme of govern- 
mental re-organization, in the interest 





© 
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of efficiency, economy, and the elim- 
ination of bureaucratic red tape. 

These recommendations will be the 
campaign answer to charges of ex- 
travagance, waste, and overlapping 
functions in the various New Deal 
agencies. 

“Here, my friends, is the detailed 
program—the chart of progress, if 
you please—by which we propose to 
correct those weaknesses of which our 
opponents complain so bitterly. Here 
is a plan—ready to be put into opera- 
tion the day after inauguration! My 
friends, is that not real progress?” 

However disturbing may be the 
thought of a presidential campaign 
pitched to such unblushing demo- 
goguery, the more significant aspect 
of the situation from the historical 
viewpoint is that here are two distinct 
agencies of government created by 
presidential executive order for the 
express purpose of preparing cam- 
paign material. 

And both are to be paid for out of 
the WPA relief barrel. 


Fancy Bookkeeping 


Total outstanding Government- 
guaranteed bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation and the 
HOLC are roundly $4,750,000,000. 
Nowhere are these bonds carried as 
a charge against the national debt. 
Recent surveys by Treasury experts 
place the final Government loss at 
about 20 per cent., plus liquidation 
expenses. 

Thus, these two gigantic Federal 
banks represent a budget charge of 
roundly $1,000,000,000 over the next 
five years—an item that appears 
neither in the budget nor in the offi- 
cial Treasury statements on the pub- 
lic debt—another sample of a Gov- 
ernment balance sheet which, if dupli- 
cated by any private corporation 
would call forth the most pious wrath 
of the N.S.C.D. (National Society of 
Crack-Downers). 

In the same general fashion are 
the affairs of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation concealed from public 
scrutiny. The new system of double- 
cross, bookkeeping is so effective that 
a committee of experts would need 
about four months in which to pre- 
pare an honest, straightforward Fed- 
eral balance sheet. 


“Don’t Do as | Do” 


An attorney who specializes in 
financial practice ventured the opin- 
ion recently that in one department or 
another Uncle Sam has violated every 
law, rule and regulation embodied in 
the SEC code. 

Bureaucracy’s command to busi- 
ness is simple: “Don’t do as I do, 
but as I say!” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





Lh lea paw the reasons Why 


The Irend lo Dictaphone 
Sweeps On 


Even more arresting than the mounting 
sales of Dictaphone are the matter-of- 
fact reasons for them. Many of these aré 
covered in a booklet that’s easy to read. 
It explains how executives double their 
ability to get things done with this 
modern dictating instrument. It illus- 
trates by example how improved think- 
ing, improved office control, improved 
flexibility throughout the staff— all 


Some Companies That Have 
Recently Swung To Dictaphone 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Interwoven Stocking Co., 


O 
0 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


march into an office on the heels of 
Dictaphone, 

The booklet’s title is ““What’s An 
Office Anyway?” The coupon below 
will bring it to you. And after you've 
read it, a working demonstration of 
Dictaphone in your own office is yours 
to command. Mail the coupon now— 
and take a look behind the rising trend 
to Dictaphone! 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


I want to see your representative. 
Please send me my copy of “‘ What’s An Office Anyway?” 








New Brunswick, N J. Name 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. Company 
Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md. ESE EI STEM 
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BANK DEBITS 


OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
FOUR WEEKS MOVING TOTAL 


LAST YEAR 


LLIONS OF DOLLARS — FOUR WEEK PE 


BANK 
HOLIDAY 


FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY 

















This Spring—and Others 


proceeding, but not by any means 

as satisfactorily as could be 
wished. In most lines, it is safe to 
expect that there will be more im- 
provement, but also very wise to be 
cautious in making. estimates as to 
just how much more gain there will 
be and how long it will last. 

The improvement recorded during 
March and early April was of a 
double character. Always, there is at 
this time a seasonal, or Spring-time 
rise, in which the actual volume of 
business transacted climbs ° above 
Winter levels. In addition, compari- 
sons with the same time a year ago 
have week by week been more favor- 
able. 

The net result of these two trends 
has been a Spring rise somewhat 
stronger than usual. Thus far, how- 
ever, there has been nothing in this 
double rise to get really excited about, 
and it will be much safer for the 
business man to under-estimate than 
to over-estimate total gains of the 
current quarter. 

It is true that in a few instances 
gains are already equal to those set 
down in our March 1st issue as rea- 
sonably probable. We estimated the 
late Spring ratio to last year of 
miscellaneous carloadings at 107 per 
cent., for instance, and it reached 109 
per cent. before March was out. For 
bank debits we set 118 per cent. as a 
reasonable figure, and at April Ist a 
ratio of 119.7 had been attained. 

But against these two gains beyond 
expectation must be set a number of 
measurements which are disappoint- 
ing. The bank debits figure, for in- 
stance, has been carried forward 


| = expected rise in business is 


largely by New York City alone, the 


What's Ahead for Business? 


weight of the latter in the total fig- 
ures being so great that outside of 
New York City the gain over last 
year is only 14.2 per cent. 

On the chart which appears on this 
page it will be noticed that in both 
1934 and 1935 business volume in 
March was higher than at any earlier 
time of the year. In 1936 this has not 
been true. That is to say, the Spring 
rise has not yet carried us up to lev- 
els which prevailed at the outset of 
the year. 

Examination of Pictograph figures 
for cities all over the country shows 
few exceptions to this failure. Last 
year, practically all of our large cities 
had at April lst reached the peak of 
the year to date. This year, only New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Milwau- 
kee have done so. In fact, scarcely 
more than one-tenth of all cities have 
met this test, and the majority of 
these are in the eastern half of the 
country. 

Forbes Recovery Index and the 
corresponding Relapse Index also in- 
dicate that the current rise is less 
widespread than would normally be 
expected. (Each of these indices 
is based on a mathematical analysis 
of the number of cities which are 


currently making outstanding gains 
or losses. ) 


What to Expect This Spring 


What both of these indices show 
is that the current rise, though it 
definitely is a rise, is as yet somewhat 
feeble in comparison with the corre- 
sponding more-than-seasonal increase 
which began last May and led to a 
record-breaking Autumn. 

A similar indication is seen in, for 
instance, the ratio of automobile out- 
put to that of last year. Although by 
March 28 this ratio had risen four 
weeks in succession, it had climbed 
only from 83.3 to 95.2 per cent. Com- 
pared with what this index usually 
does, this is almost no rise at all, for 
on previous occasions it has, in the 
same length of time, jumped from 42 
to 179 per cent.; from 87 to 196 per 
cent. ; from 67 to 104 per cent. ; from 
58 to 100 per cent.; and so on. 

It is still possible, -of course, that 
the later phases of the current im- 
provement period (May, June, July) 
will show their usual vigor. Certainly, 
gains over last year will almost uni- 
versally be recorded. But the safest 
attitude for the business man is not 


to expect too much of these gains.— 
C. &: 









FOR BOOK 
ACCOUNTS 


OOK over your books 
and see how much of 
your capital is tied up in ac- 
counts that won’t be paid for 
the next thirty or sixty days. 
Wouldn’t it be worth while 
trying a plan which would 
immediately turn these ac- 
counts into cash. 

Under this plan you keep 
complete control of your 
business, pass on credits, 
make your collections direct, 
as usual. You are free to 
drop the arrangement at any 
time. Your customers 
need never know of your 
financial arrangement. 

Among our clients are 
many big-timeorganizations, 








rating even up to AAAI. 
They know the tremendous 
advantage of a strong cash 





position. 

If you want the full story 
of what it can do for you, 
write for the free booklet 
“FINANCING YOUR 
BUSINESS’’. No obliga- 
tion or expense to you. 














CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


| 

) | 
| | 
| I 
| | 
| | 
| First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore | 
| Continental Ill. Bank Bldg., Chicago | 
| 100 East 42nd Street, New York City | 
| Please send me the booklet | 
| “Financing Your Business’. This re- | 
| quest does not obligate me in any way. | 
| 
| 

, | 


| Check here if you wish | 
| representative to call. | 
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Waen you cross the continent, add five 
glorious days at sea to the fast train trip. 
And save money, because meals and berth 
ontheshipare included in yourrail fare! 

The map shows the route: our famed 
S. S. Dixie between New York and New 
Orleans,our air-conditioned Sunset Lim- 
ited between New Orleans and Califor- 
nia, the most romantic rail journey in 
America. Through the Sunset Limited’s 
windows you'll see a thrilling moving 
picture ofthereal south and west:cotton 
fields,the Texasrange, Mexico,Southern 
Arizona’s mysterious desert, California. 

This rail-sea trip may be made, at the 
regular rail fares, from New York and 
New England tothe Pacific Coast, or the 
reverse. Return by one of Southern Pa- 
cific’s other scenicroutes (shown below). 





OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
5 











overland Lint 
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Texas CENTENNIAL Exposition, Dallas, 
June 6 to November 29 and San Dieco 
Exposition, California, now to Septem- 
ber 9, are directly served by our trains. 


Southern Pacific 


For information and literature about a 
trip west, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. FR-4, 
310 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Once more the Germans have voted 
Herr Hitler first place in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and themselves 
honorable menschen. 

* 


Looks as if the Florida Canal was 
another of those bright ideas that get 
nipped in the budget. 

* 


The real Rugged Individualist has 
been discovered at last. He’s the 
Democratic spoilsman who won't buy 
space in Mr. Farley’s $2,000-a-page 
Convention Program. 

* 


Returning prosperity does strange 
things. We understand that the sales 
organization of a large automobile 
company was all upset last week when 
a fellow wanted to buy a car for 


cash. 
* 


Probably it’s a good thing the meek 
shall inherit the earth. They’re the 
only ones who would stand for the 
taxes. 

* 

Evidently Hitler is the only one 

who can poll all of the people all of 


the time. 
* 


After intensive fact combing, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s ear-to-the-ground- 
ers are beginning to find out what 
the people want, but it seems to be 


a Republican. 
* 


Those old-fashioned fellows who 
used to sell gold bricks will now get 
you a good job with the WPA. 

* 


As we understand it, under the 
new surplus tax laws the losses of 
a corporation will be the exclusive 
property of the stockholders. 

* 

If the Supreme Court could be 
reached there might be some truth 
in the rumor that auto manufacturers 
are trying to have backseat driving 
declared unconstitutional. 

* 


The Congressman who talks a bal- 
anced budget and votes for increased 
expenditures doesn’t let his right 
hand know what his left hand un- 
doeth. 








A bright new 
setting for a heritage 


of famous 
hospitality 


HOTEL 
ASTOR 


Now you'll like the 
Astor better than ever 
before. New decora- 
tions. New furniture 
and furnishings. New 
lobby. New restaurants 
to suit every taste and 
purse. And of course, 
its location is ever 
new...in the heart of 


Times Square. 


® 
ROOMS FROM $3.00 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


A World-famous Adaress at 
the Crossroads of the World 


F. A. MUSCHENREIM, President 
R. K. CHRISTENBERRY, General Manager 
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$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Spooky 


You never can tell. In research, 
the most important ideas may have 
the most unexpected beginnings. 

A few years ago, a Cleveland 
manufacturer and myself spent a 
highly interesting afternoon with that 
super-energetic scientist and fascinat- 
ing host, Matthew Luckiesh, who 
probably knows more about lighting 
and illumination and seeing than any 
other one man. In the pitch darkness 
of the laboratory room, Dr. Luckiesh 
showed us an amusing or ghastly 
phenomenon (the difference depend- 
ing on the state of your nerves and 
the amount of your knowledge). 
When exposed to invisible ultra-violet 
rays, a single false tooth glowed bril- 
liantly from a living face you could 
not see. 

This phenomenon is known to 
technical folks as fluorescence. And 
now comes news that research on 
fluorescence carried on at Dr. 
Luckiesh’s laboratories at Nela Park 
promises to result in an amazing im- 
provement in electric lighting. 

Within a lamp bulb are placed a 
trace of mercury and a trifle of argon 
—plus a pinch of powder that has the 
ability to fluoresce. When the cur- 
rent is turned on, the argon conducts 
it, the mercury gives off ultra-violet 
rays, and the powder fluoresces. That 
is to say, it absorbs invisible radi- 
ation and gives off intense, visible, 
colored radiation. From fifty to 200 
times as much of it as an ordinary 
colored incandescent lamp! 

It would be interesting to speculate 
that Dr. Luckiesh got the idea from 
that false tooth in the dark room, but 
as it happens, the idea was pioneered 
in Holland. 


Tiny But Powerful 


One valuable use of the fluorescent 
lamp is already planned. 

It seems that there is another re- 
markable new source of illumination, 
called a “capillary” lamp. If a glass 
tube with a bore so fine that you can’t 
push a pin through it is filled with 
high pressure gas, a lamp an inch 
long and one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter will give as much illumina- 
tion as a conventional’ 1,000-watt 
filament lamp. 

The weakness of the capillary 
lamp, however, is its failure to give 
red rays. But by placing a tiny 
capillary lamp inside of a fluorescent 
lamp, a tremendous amount of day- 


light illumination can be produced 
with a small amount of current. In 
fact, the combination of these two 
developments may bring artificial 
lighting far closer to daylight eff- 
ciency than has in the past been con- 
sidered possible. 


2-Hydroxy-4-Etc. 


Another scientific news budget 
which recalls a pleasant personal visit 
is the annual report of Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, head of Mellon Institute, 
made public this week. When I was 
at the Institute just three years ago, 
one Fellow was busily engaged in a 
study for a maker of razors and 
blades. This research Fellow had 
spent months merely trying to find 
out how to know whether a blade 
would or would not give a good shave. 
Various tests actually used in fac- 
tories, he had discovered, did not 
really answer this question at all. 
They might tell whether the blade 
was “sharp,” how well it would cut 
paper, and so on, but a blade which 
passed such tests with flying colors 
might still be an occasion for bad 
language when put to personal use. 

Now, Dr. Weidlein reports, this 
patience in the early stages has not 
only led to better factory inspection 
procedures and correct adjustment of 
blade-sharpening equipment, but also 





to the development of a new alloy 
steel. 

Other highlights from the Weid- 
lein report: The effectiveness of 
refractories for high temperature use 
depends on their color. . . . Liquid 
normal butane has wide promise as 
an industrial solvent. . . . Every one 
of many cases of carbon-monoxide 
poisoning investigated showed ineffi- 
cient heating appliances or stoves 
without chimney outlets. .. . A new 
paper which contains sugar has 
strength, good printing properties and 
a mellow translucency. . . . One of 
the new materials that industrialists 
may have to get acquainted with is 
2-hydroxy-4-methyl alpha-naphtho- 
quinoline. (You say it first.) 


Telegraphics 


The handle of a new light-duty lift 
truck holds itself up, so that the oper- 
ator can put all his muscle into 
pulling. 

A new gasoline hose appears to be 
just like a standard rubber hose, but 
is lined with one of the two new 
“artificial rubbers.” 

* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hoskins 
in care of Forses, for further information 
about any of the items which appear in this 
department, or for any related information 
that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader or his 
company. 





* 
The mark, “SKF- 
Equipped,” on an electric 
motor or generator or in 
@ catalog featuring such 
apparatus is an assuring 

mbol of quality and per- 
prea that is recog- 
nized throughout th ld. 
Practically all leading 
manufucturers of rotating 
electrical apparatus use 
SKF Anti-Friction Bear- 

ings in their equipment 








AND PERFORMANCE ... 
FRANKLIN’S KEY AND 
AN SKF BEARING 








OLLER 


BALL AND R 





SYMBOLS OF PIONEERING ® When Franklin sought knowledge of the 


mystery-element called Electricity, he sent 
his immortal kite into the Heavens, which 
he believed to be its Source. 


We like to cherish the fact that when the 
electrical engineers of our own day sensed 
the need for anti-friction bearings to im- 
prove the performance of electric motors 
and generators, they, too, came to a world- 
recognized Source. They came to SSF. 
S80SP Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE First Book Ever WRITTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 


—and here is the man who knows all about i+ 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 

It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 
none of the theoretical “college professor’ variety or the kind 
written by some one who hoped to make more money by 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by 
REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 countries of 

’ America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 

$15,000,000.00 a year. 


Size 
5% « 8% 
253 Pages 


Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 vears. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn 

to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 

@ sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 

ings tremendously by putting into practice 

the clearly stated principles of this absorbing 


‘‘REX COLE ON 
SALESMANSHIP”’ 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had a change, too. ‘High pressure” selling 

has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic per- 
sonality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the 
first time explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 
and confidence. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replace- 

ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY ment needs of our nation cre tremendous. Science has many new products 
ready for the market. Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 

hand—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made 

Rex Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU! 





SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


This book was published October Ist, and many thousand copies have 


Read These “Hardpan” 


Chapter Headings 


. Selling as a Career 
. The Selling Personality 
. Developing Sales Power 
Appearance 
Presentation 
Mental Ability 
. Judging the Customer 
at Facial Characteristics Reveal 
. The Appeal 
Appeal to Reason 
Appeal to Instinct 
Self-Interest 
Curiosity 
Flattery 
Imitativeness 
Sensation 
Positive Suggestion 
Preparation for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 
. The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
. The Psychological Moment and the Close 
. Retail Selling 
Customer 
General Presentation 
. The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 
. Conclusion 
An invaluable summery of each 4 
discussed in the book. Ideal for refer- 
ence and review. 
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already been sold. Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen 
from all parts of the country. It is a handsome book of 253 pages, cloth 
bound and lettered in gold. The publication price is $2.50, but for a limited 
time your copy will be mailed at the Special Cash Price of only $2.00. 


After you have examined the book, if you are not delighted with it, return 
it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. Act promptly to get 
YOUR copy of the greatest guide to selling ever written. 


-————————Mail This Coupon TODAY — — — ————— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


j 
| 
Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at the Special Cash | 

Price of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). I enclose check and you are to mail the 
book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, you will refund the | 
purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add 4c. to cover New York | 
Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) | 
| 
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Do Workers Really Get 
a Square Deal? 


(Continued from page 13) 


to us from a union stamp on our 
shoes. We expressed doubt of any 
benefit which would come to the com- 
pany through the union insignia. But, 
we told them, that was not the main 

int. We should not for an instant 
attempt to tell our people that they 
must or must not join any particular 
union; our bargain with our shop 
union specifies that we obtain our 
workers through it, but we should 
not presume to impose our will upon 
that of the employees and say to 
them that they must join the A. F. 
of L. union. 

“However,” we said to the repre- 
sentative of the outside union, “if you 
have something to say to our workers, 
if you want to try to convince them 
that they should join your organiza- 
tion, we are perfectly willing to have 
you do that. If you can convince 
them, that is their business, not ours. 
You'll be wanting to call a meeting, 
no doubt, where you and perhaps 
others will talk to them. There is no 
sense in your going out to spend 
money to hire a hall somewhere. We 
have a perfectly good assembly room 
right here in the plant where the 
workers hold their own shop-union 
meetings, and if you will give us a 
few days’ notice we'll not only give 
you the hall but we'll also put up 
posters around the shop and probably 
the shop union will be willing to give 
you some publicity in its paper, 
though that’s up to the officers. And 
if you want to hold meetings after 
that, just say the word and we'll see 
that you get the assembly hall as 
you need it.” 


He Couldn’t Find Any Catch! 


After some thought, to make sure 
there was no catch to it, the visitor 
accepted our offer. He declared it 
was the first time in all his long ex- 
perience as an organizer that any 
employer had given him a hall to 
make it easy to talk with the workers, 
and to save the organizer the cost 
of an outside hall. But he said we 
seemed sincerely willing to let our 
people make their own decision, and 
he could not find fault with this atti- 
tude. 

He held his meeting, and had pret- 
ty nearly a 100 per cent. turnout of 
our people to hear him. He stayed 
around for quite a while, and I be- 
lieve he signed up a few of our work- 
ers for his union. But as a group 
they decided that they were getting 
better representation, at lower cost 
to themselves, from their own shop 


union than they could obtain by join- 
ing up with anyone on the outside. 
The union organizer admitted that 
he had practically nothing to offer 
them that they were not already get- 
ting. He declared it was the only 
plant he had ever tried to organize 
where this was true, and further com- 
plimented us as one company which 
seemed really to want its employees 
to suit themselves about joining his 
union. 

Certainly we are sincere. If our 
people want to join any other union 
and transfer over to other representa- 
tives the responsibilities of bargain- 
ing with us, we shall cheerfully ac- 
cede to their wishes. We feel not 
only that this is good ethics, but also 
that it is good business—that as long 
as employees get absolute freedom 
in their own affairs they will be ab- 
solutely fair in their dealings with us. 


No Mediator Needed 


And that has been the way things 
have worked out. Our contract with 
the shop union provides (and it has 
provided this ever since it became 
truly a union) that whenever the 
union representatives and the man- 
agement cannot agree upon a solu- 
tion of any difficulty, they will jointly 
select a mediator and submit the ques- 
tion to him, with his decision to be 
binding. 

Never, during all these years, has 
it been necessary to submit a question 
to an arbitrator. The employees want 
to be fair, just as genuinely as we 
do. They will bargain just as hard 
as they know how—and this is as 
it should be. But when I tell them, 
“That’s as far as I can go, and if 
you don’t feel it is enough we'll call 
in an arbitrator,” they have so far 
always agreed that they are wholly 
satisfied, 

Incidentally, from my casual in- 
vestigations and conversations with 
other employers whose workers are 
organized either in shop or outside 
unions, I am convinced that almost 
without exception union officers wish 
to be fair. Sometimes they are mis- 
taken, but rather less frequently than 
one might suppose. When a com- 
pany and a union find themselves in 
the classical situation of the immov- 
able body and the irresistible force, 
my observation leads me to believe 
that the fault usually lies chiefly in an 
arbitrary attitude (perhaps uninten- 
tional, but nevertheless arbitrary) 
on the part of the management of 
the employing company. In other 


words, I think the workers are a lot 
more likely to be right than are the 
employers in matters of industrial dis- 
pute. His own sense of importance 
and his habit of command may lead 
an employer into a false position in 
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Money 


you can be sure of 


Many people could 
get along on a small income if 
they could be sure of it. Make 
certain of the little money that 
spells contentment after your 
working days are over. Provide 
an income for the future under a 
John Hancock retirement plan. 
You can arrange for as little or as 
much as your circumstances will 
permit. 


Our booklet, “Money for All 
Your Tomorrows,” tells the story. 
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such a dispute. Workers, never hav- 
ing attained any such over-inflated 
dignity, are much less likely to err 
similarly. There is, to be sure, an 
occasional racketeering or crooked 
labor leader. But he is much rarer 
than anti-union employers like to 
think. And a sobering thought about 
a labor crook is that it took some 


employer or employers to make him. 


crooked; likewise that the workers 
would not and could not afford to 
support a crooked labor leader unless 
they felt that their conditions would 
be even worse without the organiza- 
tion. 

I do not believe that any larger 
proportion of employers than of em- 
ployees desires to be unfair or ar- 
bitrary. But the average industrial 
worker, by reason of his galling de- 
pendence upon his employer, has been 
forced to concentrate his thinking 
upon this relationship more than has 
the efmployer. In other words, rela- 
tively large numbers of all workers 
have really thought through the prob- 
lem, and comparatively few employ- 
ers have given it enough attention 
to penetrate beneath the surface. If 
this be treason as coming from one 
who is himself an employer, make 
the most of it. 

Take as substantiating evidence the 
attitude, almost universally accepted 
among employers, that it is entirely 
all right for them to put up a sign, 
“Shop works two days this week,” 
and thereby to be free of all responsi- 
bility for paying wages to the work- 
ers who depend upon their shop for 
their living. This attitude comes from 
the feeling that labor is a commodity, 
and that the employer is entitled to 
treat it as such. It is a comforting 
thought to the employer, but it does 
not help the worker much in paying 
his grocery bill and his rent. The 
natural reaction is strife, for the 
worker—on the receiving end of this 
inherently unpleasant philsophy—sees 
its unfairness beyond all question. 
And the employer eventually loses as 
a consequence of the resulting waste. 


Fifty-two Pay Checks a Year 


Most readers of ForBEs presum- 
ably know of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company’s contract under which its 
employees receive their incomes in 
the form of fifty-two equal salary 
checks, once a week throughout the 
year [see Forpes, Jan. 15, page 30]. 
This agreement was entered into vol- 
untarily by the company last Sum- 
mer. It provides essentially that the 
company budgets a fixed percentage 
of its estimated gross sales as the 
year’s factory labor payroll; if sales 
in dollars are larger than estimated, 
or smaller, either because of a vari- 


ance in pairs sold or in the market 
price of shoes, this amount is subject 
to revision on notice. 

We have no illusions that our com- 
pany has as yet developed anything 
that approaches perfection in the field 
of industrial relations. We are making 
steady efforts in this direction, how- 
ever. We think that our fifty-two- 
week salary plan is a step in the 
right direction because it makes life 
less complex for the worker—like- 
wise, because the plan brings to bear 
on our management a pressure to 
even out the flow of work through 
our factories, and thus makes us more 
efficient in other phases of the busi- 
ness as well as in industrial relations. 
We believe that our relationship with 
the shop union is a step in the right 
direction, for reasons already indi- 
cated. There are various other plans 
and methods in use in our business 
which we thing are helpful. 


Everyone on the Same Side 


We believe that our business has 
done rather well, and that a large 
share of the credit for its showing 
belongs to the relationship which has 
been developed between the company 
(capital and management) on the one 
side and the workers on the other. 
As you may already have realized 
from some of the incidents I have 
related, we are seldom on opposite 
sides; usually we are on the same 
side, pulling for bigger sales, lower 
costs, for everything that manage- 
ment usually has to pull for without 
labor’s aid. The reason we have the 
help of our workers is, of course, that 
our set-up is such that the interests 
of company and of workers are be- 
yond all question identical. Our peo- 
ple see this, just as plainly as can 
any economic theorist. 

Our belief is that in the ordinary 
relationship where a company has the 
right to treat its workers as com- 
modities, where it is free to lay off 
the force or to cut rates arbitrarily 
without being penalized, the much- 
touted unity of interest between work- 
er and employer simply cannot exist. 

This is, after all, theoretically prop- 
er. There should be an identity of 
interests, so that whatever is good 
for the company is good for the 
worker. And until an employer has 
helped his workers to develop this 
theory into a fact, it seems to us 
that the owners of his company can 
rightly consider him guilty of failing 
to attain the most effective and result- 
ful management of their property. 
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‘6 AS a manufacturer in the so-called Capital Goods Industry and in my 
capacity as President of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, I can heartily endorse your program of bringing to light some of 
the advances being made through new processes, design, management, etc., 
through the medium of a competition. 


“Now that we know what has been prolonging the depression, and that 
only through a healthy and revitalized condition of the Heavy Industries 
can we hope to pull ourselves out, it is particularly gratifying to see a 
publication of the high standing of ForBes conduct a campaign which can 


will deal another blow to Old Man Depression.»? 
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be of so much help to those industries. It is a co-operative effort which 
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Last Call! 


FORBES MODERNIZATION PRIZE CONTEST 
CLOSES AT MIDNIGHT, MAY 1 


To Makers of Durable Goods: Have you checked up 
to see that outstanding recent installations of your own 
products have been entered? 


In addition to the general prizes, an Honorable Mention 
is planned for the most outstanding example of moderniza- 
tion in each of these classes: Air conditioning, factory equip- 
ment, office equipment, materials-handling, building con- 
struction, railroad transportation, public utilities, highway 
transportation. 


Last Call! 


To Companies Which Have Modernized: Have you 
arranged with a competent writer to report what you have 
done? 


A handsome cup goes to the company which undertook the 
modernization described in the prize-winning report. 


Last Call! 


To Writers: Are you writing the story of the most inter- 
esting and significant instance of modernization you can find? 


The first prize of $250, or the second prize of $150, or the 
third prize of $50 may be yours. And other acceptable 
manuscripts will be purchased at our regular rates. 


Last Call! 


What you may write about: 


New manufacturing plants substituted for 
old. 


Plants brought up to date. 


Single departments revamped and re- 
equipped. 


Processes modernized. 


Offices that have been reorganized, re- 
arranged, mechanized. 


Old truck fleets made new. 
Revolution in railroad transportation. 
Air-conditioning installations. 
Materials-handling. modernization. 
Buildings reconditioned. 

Power plant efficiency increased. 


Any changes that have brought better 
working conditions, increased economy 
or enlarged production. 


What to tell: 


What was done. 

Why it was done. 

What equipment and materials were used. 
What results were obtained. 


Special points of interest. 


Remember: 


It’s not how big the job of modernization 
but how significant and how interesting 
that counts. 

The modernization project written about 
must have been begun or completed 
since July 1, 1934, or it must be sched- 
uled for completion during 1936. 

LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words for each 
report. 


TIME LIMIT: May 1, 1936. 
JUDGES: To be announced. 


ADDRESS all manuscripts to Moderniza- 
tion Contest, Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Dunrinc ithe past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so-successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list oi 
12 outstanding stocks—qa list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 56 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston , Mass. 
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SEE-SAW. 
In the Stock Market? 


® Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion - oe your stock 
market purchases and sales 
If so, you should be interested in learning how 
. interpret oes ged the technical side of 
market trends. The Gartley technical ser- 
vice will help" you to do this, iad nar be al 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
, cessful trader. 
As a first step, ome 5 for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’ s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 
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76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


the market has succeeded in 

climbing above the old tops of 
March 6. Both the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average and the Times combined 
rail and industrial averages made the 
grade on April 2. Up to this writing 
(April 8), however, the Dow-Jones 
rail average has failed to better its 
high of Feb. 20—51.37. 

At this stage the-rail average is im- 
portant to watch, for it should not 
long delay in “confirming” the de- 
cisive action of the industrial group. 
In our previous “Outlook” we noted 
“signs of improving action” in the 
rails. That average dipped slightly 
below 47 late last month. But it turned 
upward along with the industrials and 
is now only a shade below 50. Im- 
proving carloadings should help the 
carriers, but they are awaiting a 
hoped-for favorable ruling by the 
I.C.C. on the extension of emergency 
freight surcharges beyond June 30. 


eae out our expectations, 


The Turning Point 


As it has turned out, the market 
found no need to make a further test 
of the “double bottom” defined in our 
previous “Outlook.” But there were 
four trading days when the fate of 
the market seemed in the balance— 
March 27, 28, 30 and 31. On those 


days the succeeding lows in the Dow- 
Jones industrial were just above 155, 
except for the 28th, which made a 
bottom at 154.66. The Times aver- 
age held just above 120 on three of 
those days, dipping to 119.99 on the 
28th. 

Since at this stage of the market’s 
rise it seems desirable to tighten one’s 
rein on short-term speculative com- 
mitments, those resistance points will 
help to narrow the channel. There- 
after, the Dow-Jones industrial made 
a new top at 163.07 on April 6. On 
the same day the Times touched 126. 
In round figures the former bettered 
its old top by 4 points, the latter by 2 


Storm Warnings 


With such decided gains to its 
credit since the lows of March 28, 
and about the average performance 
after penetrating the old supply lev- 
els, it would be nothing unusual for 
the market to return to around the 
old highs for a fresh start. But all 
indications seem to point to a more 
violent stage of rising prices before a 
real intermediate top is reached. 

It is notable that, following the un- 
settlement of late February, the lines 
formed by daily lows have made 
sharp angles on recovery movements. 
The pattern is one of big waves 
which run in advance of storms; and 
we expect a “bull” storm, rather than 
a “bear” one. 

But it is a time to “expect the un- 
expected.” We would, therefore, raise 
our “mental stops” to 154 Dow-Jones, 
119 Times, on short and medium- 
term commitments. Barring a reac- 
tion below those levels, we still look 
for 170-175 Dow-Jones, 130-135 
Times, in late May or early June. 
Easy mcney and accelerating business 
recovery dictate “sitting tight” on all 
long-term holdings. 





Advance release by air mail, or a. telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on requesl. 
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IS LEKE THAT AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 








VERYONE remembers you 

. . . gives you that pleasant 
little glow of realizing we're glad 
to have you here, and want you 
to be comfortable. 


Beds are deep and very soft, 
rooms are bright and pleasantly 


furnished. 
The food at Hotel Cleveland is 


famous. Rare delicacies that re- 
mind you of France, or simple 
dishes prepared in the homelike 
way you enjoy them. 


In addition to being Cleveland’s 
most modern and comfortable 
hotel, this is also the most cen- 
trally located in the city. Hotel 
Cleveland is only one step, via 
covered passage, from your train, 
and two steps from anywhere 
you'll want to go in the city. 





Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two 


HOTEL » 


CLEVELAND 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Some Stock Hedges 
Against Inflation 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





in mind some of the factors and 

possibilities affecting the long- 
range stock market outlook, particu- 
larly with regard to inflation brought 
about by fiat money or government 
paper bearing practically no interest. 
As long as this Government lives be- 
yond its income, great danger threat- 
ens. 

Everyone knows that we have gone 
through a long period of wearing out 
of nearly everything: houses, clothes, 
furniture, motor cars, etc. Replace- 
ment will take some time. Further- 
more, an extremely large amount of 
idle money and credit exists, at ab- 
surdly low interest rates. (This con- 
dition greatly reduces the income of 
charitable institutions, hospitals, 
homes, colleges, savings banks, in- 
surance companies, etc.) 

This has been brought about by 
the law preventing banks from pay- 
ing interest on checking accounts; 
the Securities Law, which has pre- 
vented the capital markets from being 
flooded with issues of various kinds; 
the accumulation of savings; the de- 
valuation of the dollar, which has 
given the Government a large “profit.” 
(Just how much of this has been 
lost in the operation of the fund for 
stabilizing foreign exchange, has not 
‘been made public.) The continued 
large Government deficit and its 
financing by low-interest-bearing gov- 
ernment paper have further increased 
the credit base. 

The danger point is likely to be 
reached when the replacement de- 
mand is satisfied and business once 
again begins to decline. Unless the 
unemployment situation is much 
alleviated and the budget balanced 
at that time, we are likely to have 
trouble of a type heretofore not 
known in this country. The only 
present satisfaction is that it will take 
some time yet to reach that point. 

Taxation will continue to become 
even more severe and unbearable as 
long as the Government debt piles up, 
but business can offset this to some 
extent by increasing the selling prices 
of goods as long as a steady demand 
exists. 

‘For the tume being, the indications 


|’ is important for investors to bear 





“are that the ‘recovery in stocks and 





This Ad 
Can’t Tell You 


(1) WHICH Stocks to Buy 
(2) WHAT Prices to Pay 
(3) WHEN to Take Action 


ET that is knowledge every investor 
must have available and apply if he 
is to be successful over a period of time. 


And—in a period such as the present— 
after an irregular and reactionary market 
for 8 weeks, this information is even more 
vital than it is normally. Do you know 
how to interpret recent market action? Is 
it favorable or unfavorable? Should 
stocks be sold, held or bought? The way 
you answer these questions determines the 
profits you make. 


Successful investors recognize and evalu- 
ate all the factors that make for market 
actions They know that market prices 
rise or fall because of forces that lie within 
the market itself. And they know that 
these forces can be analyzed and in- 
terpreted—and that the future course of 
the market and of individual stocks ca 
be foretold with a far greater degree of 
accuracy than is_ generally believed 
possible. 


2 Ways of Knowing 


There are two ways of obtaining this 
knowledge for your own use. (1) By mak- 
ing your own deductions—a long and 
costly method for which few are qualified. 
Or (2) by sharing in the maintenance of 
a specialized organization whose record 
proves that it has unusual ability for such 
work. 


A.W.Wetsel Clients Kept Advised 


No. This ad can’t tell you what action to 
take now. But Wetsel clients are kept ad- 
vised. They are told WHICH stocks to buy 
and WHICH stocks to sell. They are con- 
stantly kept advised on WHAT to do. 
Since 1927, Mr. Wetsel has foretold a vast 
majority of all major and intermediary 
price swings. And he foretells these 
changes far enough in advance to give 
you full advantage—thereby increasing the 
protection of your account and giving you 
greater profit benefits. Yet the cost of this 
service, which is shared by hundreds of 
investors throughout this and other coun- 
tries, is relatively small to each client. 
Why not investigate this service for your- 
self? See why it should place the odds in 
your favor and make you more consistently 
successful. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send coupon for our booklet “How to 
Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth.” It tells how market movements 
can be foretold and explains the exclusive 
methods developed and used by Mr. Wet- 
sel. It tells why this service can be of 
such value to you yet cost so little. Send 
the coupon now. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only Investment Counsel Organization under 
the direction of Mr. Wetsei 


Chrysler Bidg. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free a copy of your booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth.” 
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which STOCKS 


Are Still A Buy? 


For long-pull holding, which major 
groups can still be purchased? 


oe 
Are You Hedged Against 


INFLATION 


Definite, detailed ways to guard 
yourself against perils of printing- 
press money. @ 


Any Hope For Your 


UTILITIES 


Should you switch into other 
groups? Or have utilities seen the 
worst? 


® 
What To Expect For 


BOND Yields! 


Will your income shrink even 
lower? Is there something you can 
do about it? & 


Write for Above Reports 
GRATIS 
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‘ 





Babson’s Reports-- 
Dept, 71-1. Babson Park, Mass. 


Send, gratis, copies of reports offered. 





WILL STOCKS SOON 
GO MUCH LOWER? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold 
his stocks for still higher prices or get out 
now in anticipation of a sharp drop to sub- 
stantially lower levels. 


Admittedly this is an important question. To 
know the correct answer is to possess in- 
formation worth thousands of dollars. Many 
investment counsellors and so-called experts 
do not dare to commit themselves on this 
question. They hem and hedge—tell you to 
hold for the “long pull.” That kind of advice 
does not satisfy intelligent men and women. 


Simply send us your name and address and 
we will give you our answer to this question 
im a straightforward manner. We may be 
wrong this time, but our advice has 
surprisingly accurate for many years. At 
feast, it costs nothing to obtain ies of our 
current Stock Market Bulletins. ere is no 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 945, Chimes Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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business has further to go before 
fints is written. 

The small yields on bonds make it 
imperative for many investors to turn 
to common stocks or real estate. 
Under present conditions, a yield of 
3 per cent. with a chance of a divi- 
dend increase in the future is con- 
sidered attractive. In a rising mar- 
ket, however, one must be prepared 
for reactions, as there is no method 
of predicting in advance the time, 
duration, or severity of setbacks. The 
best protection is probably afforded 
by the use of “stops” about ¥% of 
a point under the preceding week’s 
low. 


What Is Needed 


The Government’s vindictive and 
punitive attitude toward business, and 
its penalization of thrift and prudence, 
continue to be a source of uneasiness 
to investors. 

Before genuine confidence can be 
restored among business men and 
plans made for expansion and new 
projects on a large scale, it will be 
necessary for the Government to re- 
duce its expenses greatly and to 
broaden the tax base—perhaps also 
to permit our currency to be con- 
verted into gold. 

Every investor owes it to himself 
and family to keep posted on devel- 
opments incident to inflation, and 
should read books on the subject, 
such as Andrew D. White’s little 
book, “Fiat Money in France.” 

The time might come when it will 
be necessary, for self-preservation, 
to transfer one’s funds to other coun- 
tries which live within their income, 
such as Canada and Britain. A wise 
investor will keep these thoughts in 
the back of his mind. 


Some Stock Hedges 


Plainly, the best inflation hedges 
are the stocks of companies having 
raw materials in the ground, includ- 
ing coppers and oils, many of which 
have been recommended repeatedly 
in this column, such as Anaconda, 
American Smelting, Kennecott, Pure 
Oil, Standard Oil of N. J., Socony- 
Vacuum, Texas Corp., Phillips Pe- 
troleum. 

Sugar producing companies are 
also satisfactory hedges, such as 
South Porto Rico Sugar, Fajardo, 
Cuban-American, Central Aguirre, 
American Crystal Sugar. 

Other favored stocks are General 
Motors ; Sears, Roebuck; U. S. Rub- 
ber. 

In all cases, however, because of 
the rise which has already taken 
place, no guess is ventured as to the 
extent or time of any reaction, or 
just when the market will again be- 





; come active on the upside. 


GENERAL 
MILLS, tne 


31st Consecutive 
Common Stock Dividend 


March 26, 1936. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents per share 
upon the Common Stock of the Company, 
yable May 1, 1936, to all Common Stock. 
olders of record at the close of business 
April 10, 1936. Checks will be mailed. Trans. 
fer books will not be closed. This is the 
thirty-first consecutive dividend on General 
Mills’ Common. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 

















BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 
EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 


clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A, 87%4c 
per share 

Common Stock 37%4c per share 

Both dividends are payable 

April 30, 1936 to stock- 


holders of record at close of 
business April 15, 1936. 


E. A. Batey, 
Treasurer. 
































rm COLUMBIA 
‘stmt GAS & ELECTRIC 
. CORPORATION 
; / The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 38, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 28, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 17, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 32, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1936, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1936. 
How anp H. Pett, Jz., 
April 2, 1936 Secretary 
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How to Lose Your Shirt 


JOSEPH RADLOW 


VER since the SEC tightened the 
regulations covering the sale of se- 
curities and those who sell them, the 
stock salesmen who prey upon loosely 
chaperoned bankrolls have been seek- 
ing other mediums for swindling 
ple. Their current answer is 
whiskey certificates. 

Investors who have lost money in 
securities are being swamped with 
offers to “recoup losses.” Once a re- 
ply is received, a high-pressure sales- 
man calls and offers some bonded 
whiskey certificates at a certain price. 
If the investor is cautious enough 
to inquire independently about the 
prices of the brands he is offered, he 
is amazed to find that the certificates 
are offered to him at 50 or 60 per 
cent. of their real value. 


Tea Parties on Production Lines ? 


(Continued from page 18) 


They do. Some ice cream makers 
have done it for years, and still others 
have swung around to the idea re- 
cently. Among their comments on 
the plan are: 

“We feel its refreshing benefits are 
worth while.” 

“Everyone feels so much better.” 

“Employees return to work with 
increased efficiency.” 

“We have done this for thirty 
years. It is a part of our day’s job 
and we feel it goes a long way 
towards picking up the work in the 
afternoon rush.” 

But whatever tea, beverage and 
ice cream companies have to say 
about their products as rest-period 
refreshments, Drs. Haggard and 
Greenberg of Yale’s Department of 
Applied Physiology do not recom- 
mend sweets or sweet drinks as be- 


Too good to be true? Of course! 

If the investor buys certificates. for 
a barrel or two, he is given a delivery 
of the “real goods” in anticipation 
of his being reloaded with a huge 
quantity and then swindled by being 
given either forged certificates or 
certificates calling for whiskey which, 
upon examination, will be found 
spurious. - 

But the investor may have enough 
larceny in his own make-up to try 
to get the best of the swindlers. He 
will then strain his resources and 
buy the largest possible number of 
barrels in certificate form. But the 
outcome will be the same as in the 
other case: what he actually gets 
will be spurious certificates or spu- 
rious whiskey. 

So if you want to lose your money, 
by all means buy whiskey certificates 
from the “white collar” bandits. The 
story they will tell you is bound to 
be good—a lot better than the wall 
paper you will receive. 


tween-work snacks. They do agree, 
however, on the general principle. 
In a recent series of tests in a Con- 
necticut shoe factory, they found that 
workers who sew together the canvas 
tops of tennis shoes do ten per cent. 
more work if the amount of food 
served at the regular three meals per 
day is divided into five meals; and if 
two of these five meals come at the 
end of three hours of work in both 
morning and afternoon. The conclu- 
sion of the two physiologists is that 
hunger, not fatigue, is the real ex- 
planation of production slumps just 
before quitting time at noon and 


night. 
The lunches taken between work 
periods, add Drs. Haggard and 


Greenberg, should be light, and pre- 
ferably should consist of milk and a 
salad vegetable. But in new tests they 
are now carrying on with a group of 
office workers, bananas and a banana- 
milk mixture are the pieces de re- 
sistance—for dietary reasons as well 
as those of economy.” 








SICKNESS LAY - OFFS 


and disability after accidents 
leave employees without funds 


GROUP 
DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 


is the up-to-date means 
of meeting this situation 





FULL DETAILS 


to employers on request 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











New Stock Trend Detector 


This book by W. D. Gann—just off the 
press—contains new practical rules never pub- 
lished before, a weekly chart of Chrysler 
Motors with actual trades made from 1925 
to end of 1935 according to rules. Examples 
proved with 15 charts. Price $3.00 prepaid. 

This book brings “Truth of the Stock Tape 
and Wall Street Stock Selector” up to date, 
giving a complete stock market education. Set 
of 3 books, $8.00, with “Tunnel Thru the 
Air’ free. Description on request. Ask for 
CA-50. 


Financial Guardian Pub. Co. 


88 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ARE YOU— 


An Executive? 


page 39. 
An Employee? 


for details. 


A Writer? 


Find an outstanding example of modernization. Write a report on it. Enter 
it in Forses Modernization Prize Contest! Details on page 39. 





Here’s a chance to tell about your company’s modernization program; or to 
tell about modernization projects which have used your products. See that 
they are entered in Forses Modernization Prize Contest! Details on 


Tell others about your company’s inspiring example in bringing its opera- 
tions up to date. Enter Forses Modernization Prize Contest! See page 39 
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WOULD YOU BUY... 
Stone & Webster or Bulova 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of 
these stocks has an “‘Index of Gain Power’’ 
registered at .0002, the other .0515. Some 
day one will far outstrip the other because 
of this difference . . . and for no other 
reason. 

Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the ‘‘Index’’ for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. _ 
FREE to readers of this advertisement— 
write to Dept. 154 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 








CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lnc. 
A regular qua: 
of seventy-five pt (ise ant 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
Bsldare of reused’ ete 
of reco a 
fort’ 35, "Se08: “Books “wit 


of business 
not close. 
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c 
SUMMARY r 
si 
OF ANNUAL REPORT c 
FOR 1935 it 
s 
HE 89th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering a 
operations for 1935 will be presented to the stockholders at the aanual meeting : 
on April 14, 1936. The report shows that total operating revenues increased over : 
1934 by $24,143,487, or 7% (due in part to increase in freight rates}, but con- Re 
tinued subnormal, being 46% less than the annual average for 1925-1929. Operat- n 
ing expenses increased $17,132,347 (due principally to higher wages). The Com- te 
pany earned a net income of $23,849,798 as compared with $21,633,965 in 1934. . 
Surplus for 1935 was equal to 2.8% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as com- a 
pared with 2.5% in 1934. Surplus per share (par $50) was $1.38 as compared with n 
$1.23 in 1934. v 
OPERATING RESULTS ; 

Comparison with 1934 
1935 Increase or Decrease S' 
ToraL OperATING ReveNUES were ............. $367,812,186 I $24,143,487 h 
Tora, OPERATING EXPENSES were ............. 263,100,184 I 17,132,347 0 
Leavinc Net Revenue of.................0s0u- 104,712,002 I 7,011,140 t 
Se I ad ang b dcare iron oso Win Win' > 6" hee 25,234,425 I 1,502,999 ti 
EquipMENT, Joint Facitity RENTs, etc., amounted u 
OO. aaa ah ae nid a Dele Meee ob ateewe ae 9,082,936 D 751,213 cl 
Leavinc Net Rattway OperaTinc Income of.... 70,394,641 I 6,259,354 nN 

INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES 
itieh:+ icc dk Bale Sesahieny aaneaseaabiceee Aiea 36,413,423 D 3,600,468 
OP ee ee py on er ee 106,808,064 I 2,658,886 
RenTAL Paiw Leasep Lines, INTEREST ON FUNDED 

Dest AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to...... 82,958,266 I 443,053 ir 
Leavinc Net Income (Equal to 3.6% of Capital fi 
ER apg eink MGR PIAS EI. 23,849,798 I 2,215,833 f 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, 7 

Me a ee RE ote eh Gab Oh 6cre esse eae be 5,721,402 I 279,497 
SurpLus (Equal to 2.8% of Capital Stock)...... 18,128,396 =I 1,936,336 : 
( 
Dividend of 2% ($13,167,696) was paid on February 29, 1936, to stockholders ti 
and charged against net income for 1935. ‘ 
Splendid work has been done by our employes in accomplishing the results § 
recorded. The Company’s stockholders and bondholders can materially aid by te 
helping to secure additional traffic and thus increase revenue. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad cordially invites their active interest in getting people to travel and ship ) 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 30, 1936 M. W. CLEMENT, President V 
p 
tr 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ; 
S 
V 
RAILROAD : 
SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA ; 
Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from ‘ 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
k 
s 
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“rd Walk a Mile for a Nickel’s 
Worth of Business” 


(Continued from page 17) 


Megow, partly through luck but prin- 
cipally because he had developed a 
real idea and possessed the per- 
sistence to see it through, had un- 
covered a blind spot in distribution. 


That Fall, he went back to teach- 
ing, well satisfied with his additional 
source of income. During evenings 
and on Saturdays he disappeared into 
his cellar to make parts for the local 
stores on his list, and he hired a 
neighbor’s boy to service his few ac- 
counts and to line up new cnes. The 
neighbor’s boy did well, so Megow 
took on. another salesman. Then he 
bought a truck so the salesman could 
cover more territory. The new busi- 
ness the salesman dug up made it 
necessary to take on a couple of 
workmen to turn out more parts. But 
these workers turned out more parts 
than the microscopic salesforce could 
sell, so Megow bought another truck, 
hired another salesman, and sent him 
out for orders. Little by little, he 
took on additional salesmen, addi- 
tional workmen, additional trucks— 
until, as he says, “We had to make a 
change. When the business outgrew 
my cellar, I moved into the garage. 


Trucks Crashed, Neighbors Kicked 


“Then I had to rent other garages 
in the block, until one out of every 
four had been turned into a factory 
for model-airplane patterns and parts. 
Then big trucks started crashing up 
and down the alley delivering supplies 
to the garages. We figured it was 
time to call a halt on this clumsy and 
wasteful set-up; the neighbors had 
the same idea, for a different reason. 
So I took a big step—I resigned my 
teaching job and moved into a manu- 
facturing building to give my full 
time to the business.” 

That was in 1932. Gradually Me- 
gow continued to widen his market 
with truck distribution as the basic 
policy. He would load a truck with 
retail display cabinets crammed with 
model sets and parts, and send a 
salesman off in it with the parting 
words, “Don’t come back till you’ve 
sold them all.” 

The upshot of all this down-to- 
bedrock selling is that, in 1936, Me- 
gow’s model parts are on sale in 3,000 
stores from coast to coast, he has had 
to open a factory branch in Chicago, 
and he has just moved into a new 
plant three times as large as the one 
he moved into when he decided to 
stop manufacturing in garages. And 
the company now produces far more 












CRUISE AS YOU CHOOSE 


Lund the Us 


FOR JUST $854 FIRST CLASS 





Visit 21 ports in Cuba, Panama, California, Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy and France. Take 104 days to two years. Stop over anywhere, make 
sidetrips; continue when you please. Round the World President Liners, with 
every stateroom outside, outdoor pool ... sail every other week from New York, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco via the Sunshine Route. See your own Travel 
Agent or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


ORIENT ROUNDTRIP FARES REDUCED FOR SUMMER 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 














“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 




















Th 
COMMODORE 


For outstanding convenience and comfort 


* Right at Grand Central Terminal 

* In the heart of midtown New York 

* Ten minutes from financial district 

* Express subway from lower lobby 

* Fine meals at attractive prices 

* Courteous service and cooperation 

* 2000 large, comfortable, outside rooms 
... all with private bath 


from SD 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 





Just a few steps from trains 
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O tuni y K k 
An encyclopedic compen- ppor unlit noc ‘ 
dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated 
—a veritable mine of facts. shi 
C. M.C., San Francisco, Cal. nce alin e pre 
ty, 
—— To err is human—to repeat asinine! e 
x 
To have lost money in the mark i 
I have already derived much . bl 1 he f spiny during the past dark days tru 
benefit from it and it will is excusable—to lose it from now on 1s ignorance. cal 
wd — in future stock There are profits waiting for you if you will use the New a 
W. Z., Chicago, Ill. Approach to Market Success. i 
Fortunes will be made by those who will study the market— pa 
understand it—use logic and sound principles in their trading fre 
and investment. 
; 
oo geet naa Market profits are not made on luck. The Stock Exchange is dl 
1 1 . . > 
clenat an den See not a race track. Trading is not playing a lottery. ch 
B. T. C., Auburn, N. Y. To make money in Wall Street you must know how Wall bu 
Street works and operates. Why do stocks go upP Why do 7 
anal they go down? How can you tell in advance? How can you di 
tell when and what to buy—when and what to sell? of 
; : ; p m 
cine code mami apes There is one best way of knowing all about every phase of of 
truthfully say it is the out- Wall Street—by reading and studying in 
standing book on the sub- us 
ject. STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE in 
A. F. E., Stockton, Cal. by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Author of “STOCK MARKET PROFITS” and er 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” to 
It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Properly used it al 
a a aa makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. n 
gold g The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, complicated trading SI 
K G FW M place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and b 
- G. F., Worcester, Mass. experience reap handsome profits. t 
With Schabacker’s book, you, too, may get your share of profits! 0 
Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: ; 
How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 
The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in When not to trade on tips. 0 
the market. ‘ : : How to detect speculative sponsorship. 1 
How to predict major changes in business. How to read a corporation statement. | 
How to take the worry out of market trading. Why the insiders make money. 
Where to find all kinds of stock information. Slow to become om tesbéer r S 
How to compute the price-earning ratio. ony 
The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. t 
How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. , 
There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts, Illustrations. 
THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Analysis, Sources of Stock Information, What 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Makes the Market Move, An Introduction to 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Trading, a of Trading, Taking the Worry 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal Out of Stock ding, The Technical Side of the 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker. Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conclusion and Review. 
You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 














B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. S-4-15 


( Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remit- 
tance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my 
money. 

(1 Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 
quested below is given.) 


Sales tax for the relief of the unemployed on New York City orders, 2% 
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in a single day than it did in the en- 
tire year of 1930. 

With nationwide distribution a fact, 

a new phase is being opened up— 
more intensive cultivation of markets 
already entered. Sets for making 
ship models are now one of Megow’s 
products (a model of H. M. S. Boun- 
ty, put out to capitalize on “Mutiny 
on the Bounty,” was a big seller). 
Except in Philadelphia and Chicago, 
truck selling is being dropped be- 
cause, with the pioneering period 
over, the company can extend credit 
and ship on order ; furthermore, there 
are now too many items in the com- 
pany’s line for delivery by salesmen 
from trucks to be practical. 

But salesmen will still be constant- 
ly on the move keeping up the all- 
important servicing of retailers—and 
chasing after that nickel’s worth of 
business, even if it costs the company 
two dollars. As Megow sees it, the 
difference between the nickel’s worth 
of sales and the two-dollar expense 
may sometimes be a dead loss. But 
oftener than not, it has been a pay- 
ing investment, for his company 
usually gets back the cost and more 
in the form of a new retail outlet. 

The keys which unlocked retail- 
ers’ doors to Megow—close attention 
to dealers’ needs, frequent servicing 
and furnishing of free display cabi- 
nets, all topped off with bulldog per- 
sistence—will remain the keys of the 
business as long as he has anything 
to say about it. Especially the keys 
of persistence and service. He’s es- 
pecially proud of one example of what 
he means by service. At ten o’clock 
one morning last Fall, the toy buyer 
in a Chicago store wired Megow in 
Philadelphia asking him to send a 
salesman around. At eleven-fifteen 
that same morning, Megow’s Chicago 
salesman was in the buyer’s office. 





Hallgarten & Co. 


Shields & Company 


April 8, 1936 


This advertisement is neither an offering for sale nor a solicitation of offers to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus dated April 8, 1936. 


The Flintkote Company 


330,614 Shares 
Common Stock 


of which 281,914 shares are being offered 
initially by the Prospectus. 


Price $47.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained by application from the undersigned, or from the several 
Underwriters listed in the Prospectus, only in states in which such Underwriters are qualified to act 
as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Lehman Brothers 


White, Weld & Co. 


Dominick & Dominick Chas.D.Barney &Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


Cassatt & Co. 
Incorporated 

















PRICES, PRICES, PRICES! 


What with court decisions, new 
price-fixing proposals, basing points, 
anti-chain-store bills and all the rest, 
the pot of interest in prices and pric- 
ing is boiling over. What all the 
shouting is about, what all the fight- 
ing means to business, will be re- 
vealed in an early report. 


WHO OWNS AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE? — 


Dr. Daniel Starch reveals important 
trends in stock cwnership and shows 
that business is already publicly 
owned, in an annual study which 
has become the standard reference 
on the subject. 











The Place 
to Stay 


IN LOUISVILLE 
* 

NEW 
MODERN 
CENTRALLY 
LOCATED 





SAMUEL S. FRIEDMAN 


Die 
HOTEL 


Fifth and Walnut Sts. 





Louisville, Ky. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
April 3rd, 1936. 
Ts Board of Directors on April ist, 1936 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.62 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 15th day of May, 1936 to stock- 


holders of record at the close of business on 
the eg day of April, 1936. Checks will be 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 

















PHILADELPHIA’S 
HOSPITALITY! 


Though it is Philadelphia’s larg- 
est hotel, the Benjamin Franklin 
has succeeded in preserving that 
homey touch that makes it a 
favorite among all travelers. To 
these thousands of guests who 
sign its register every week, it 
stands as a symbol of the friend- 
ly spirit for which Philadelphia 
is so justly famous. 1200 rooms 
with rates as low as $3.50. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Sturtevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


200 Inch “Eye” for world’s largest 
telescope will be ground by this machine 
in Sturtevant Air-conditioned room. 


” ae 


22 Million pounds of air and gas 
per hour is capacity of Sturtevant Draft 
Fans at this Brooklyn Edison station. 


In St. Louis Auditorium 2200 tons of 
air per hour are supplied by Sturtevant 
Fans and Air Washers. 


ie 


aks 


35 Railroads use Sturtevant “Rail- 
vane” Air Conditioning Units or Systems 
in passenger cars to assure comfort. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branch Offices in 33 Principal Cities 


Waals Lange 


MAKERS OF AIR EQUIPMENT 


for Air Conditioning, Ventilating, Heating, 
Mechanical Draft, and Related Purposes. 
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Higher Prices 
Indicated 
For Rail Stocks 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


a year of almost uninterrupted 

advance, but the bull movement 
has not benefited holders of rail 
stocks to any marked extent. The 
average price of the seven stocks tab- 
ulated on this page is but 26 per 
cent. of the 1930 high level, and that 
was not the top of the last bull mar- 
ket. 


| Ee stock market has completed 


over last year. As loadings reach 
higher plane and revenues pass the 
“break even” point, share earnings 
will jump more rapidly. Thus far 
there has been distinct reluctance 
among speculators to discount the 
future of railroad earnings; if indus- 
trial companies are going to be as 
prosperous as stock prices suggest, 
the railroads are not going to miss 
the party altogether. 

As shown in the accompanying 
tabulation, New York Central, with 
an increase of 7.8 per-cent. in load- 
ings in the first two months of this 
year, increased net operating income 
19 per cent.; Louisville & Nashville, 
with a traffic gain of 13.7 per cent., 
jumped its net operating income 35 
per cent. Southern Pacific’s earnings 
climbed no less than 62 per cent. 
on a 14.9 per cent. lift in loadings. 
These are but a few of the many 
striking gains. 

For most railroad stocks earnings 
have been absent or near the vanish- 
ing point for the last five years. But 
it is well to recall the pre-depression 
earning power of a few selected car- 
riers and contrast those earnings with 








ATTRACTIVE RAILROAD SPECULATIONS 


c— 


1926 


r 
g 
i 


Southern Pac... . 36 
Atchison . 77 
N. Y. Central.. 

Northern Pac.. ® (b) 33 
Louis. & Nash.. : 74 
Balt. & Ohio... : 17 21 
Mo. Pac. Pref... 475 6 


$10.42 
23.42 
14.52 
8.47 
16.60 
17.20 
12.02 


Pre-Depression Earnings 


per Share————_——_, 
1927 1928 1929 


$9.05 
18.74 
13.90 
7.48 
14.29 
9.42 
6.13 


1935 Gross 


$10.48 
18.09 
10.86 
8.52 
12.24 
12.43 
13.25 


$12.74 
22.69 
16.88 
8.79 
11.73 
10.31 
17.02 


$163,300,000 
135,600,000 
310,000,000 
53,800,000 
75,600,000 
141,800,000 
75,000,000 


(a) First two months of 1936 compared with like period of 1935. 


(b) Deficit in 1935. 








Granting that there are various 
basic problems confronting the trans- 
portation industry, it is difficult to 
believe rail stocks are not a purchase. 
Adverse features have been adequate- 
ly discounted by present low prices. 
Traffic is definitely on the increase 
and net earnings will gain much faster 
than traffic from now on. 


Long Pull is Important 


The writer recommends accumulat- 
ing selected rail shares to hold into 
next Fall or Winter. Taking a 
medium long-term view, the outlook 
seems distinctly bullish. What rail 
stocks do in the next three to eight 
weeks is of less importance than 
what they can do in the coming six 
to ten months. Some surprising re- 
coveries in earning power should be 
achieved in 1936. 

So far this year net railway operat- 
ing income has shown brilliant gains 


prevailing quotations. (See table.) 
Nothing approaching those former 
earnings need be realized to warrant 
higher prices. The important thing 
is that the trend of revenues is now 
upward. 

Investors wanting only the stocks 
of stronger roads will find them in 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Atchison, Norfolk & West- 
ern. Others more speculative, which 
means they probably will go up more 
percentage-wise if one is willing to 
assume greater risks, are Baltimore 
& Ohio, New York Central, Southern 
Railway, Atlantic Coast Line, Nickel 
Plate. 

There are some good speculations 
among the receivership rails, Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred or St. Louis 
San Francisco preferred, for example. 
The revenues of these properties are 
undergoing decided improvement. 
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The railroads have many serious 
problems but none that will not yield 
to restored revenues. Although last 
year was one of industrial recovery, 
gross revenues of the carriers tabu- 
lated here were from 42 to 49 per 
cent. lower than in 1929. This is no 
sign that the railroads cannot come 
back because. of traffic diversion. 
Heavy industries which contribute 
heavily to rail tonnage were very 
backward in 1935; they are doing 
better this year, especially building, 
steel, coal, machinery. 

Remember that the carriers have 
been taking in but little more than 
half as much money as in prosperity 
times and that they have had to meet 
the same high overhead and fixed 
costs as formerly. 


Consider the Leverage 


Let industrial activity climb a lit- 
tle higher, let the capital or heavy- 
goods industries enjoy a fuller meas- 
ure of recovery, and also let gross 
revenues return to somewhere around 
75 to 80 per cent. of the 1929 level 
(a conservative expectation), and net 
earnings will rebound so much faster 
than gross by reason of the leverage 
factor that stock prices cannot escape 
making wide gains. 

The Administration’s policy of re- 
stricted agricultural production was 
particularly bad for the carriers. It 
is an economic monstrosity that will 
not live long. The present era of 
cheap money will in time facilitate 
railroad refunding and refinancing at 
important savings in fixed charges. 


New Passenger Fares to Help 


There is a reasonable probability 
that the I.C.C. will extend emergency 
freight-rate surcharges. Passenger- 
fare reductions should, in the long 
run, benefit the carriers. 

A strong prejudice has existed 
against rail stocks in investment cir- 
cles because it has been felt that the 
industry could not in any way defend 
itself against inflation. To be sure, 
taxes are going up, but there has been 
no significant rise in commodity 
prices; indeed, they are lower than 
in 1926, and rail expenses are out 
of control only to the extent that 
taxes and wages cannot be dictated 
by private management. 

As business activity increases there 
inevitably will be a rise in railroad 
net revenues. A large gain in 1936 
over last year is foreshadowed. The 
background is again suitable for a 
bull swing in rail stocks. 





Modernization means profits— 
and prizes too! See Forses 
Prize Contest, page 39. 
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FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MAIN OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, March 31, 1936 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. .... . $ 406,180,507.34 . 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit ..... . 3,541,030.00 
U.S. Government Obligations ...... 653,255,605.94 
Public Securities. ........ 55,484,395.19 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... . 7,800,000.00 
SEEN ae ae ee 24,400,574.73 
Loans and Bills Purchased .... . Sa 595,896,925.03 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 3,087,354.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .... . 34,399,956.73 
ENE ETE ena 13,480,670.39 
NO EE Ee eee 357,477.43 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. mt 2,988,063.28 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 11,761,008.08 
$1,812,633,568.65 
LIABILITIES i irs 
eg $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ....... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 7,317,042.28 
$ 267,317,042.28 
Dividend Payable April 1,1936. ...... 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ........ . 164,813.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
bbe, Teme C06... ke 11,955,990.77 
Acceptances ....... $51,495,459.38 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . . 17,095,502.65 
34,399,956.73 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
RSE ar ee, Parner ane ae 6,160,133.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,651,026.00 
a... an oe aes $1,453,703,638.32 
Outstanding Checks .. . 34,580,968.55 
1,488,284,606.87 
$1,812,633,568.65 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY. President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN ...... Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE : é i 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, Bethlehem Steel Pi ae 
and President, Duke Power Company W. A. HARRIMAN f Br Broth 
W. PALEN CONWAY. . President 9 ™ ot. + ee 
CHARLES ve i Z Saeaieh temen, JOHN A. HARTFORD . . President, The Great 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell aya ae eae 
< bee Gardiner & Reed DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
HENRY W. de FOREST Life Insurance Company of New York 
RC. ident, C 1) CORNELIUS F. KELLEY . . «President, 
ARTHU DORRANCE Presi ont 4 oo ) ER TE Mining Co. 
EDWARD D.DUFFIELD ..._. President, 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
The Prudential insurance Company of America 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. ._ President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 


LEWIS GAWTRY....... . President, EUGENE W. STETSON . . Vice-President 
The Bank for Savingsin the City of New York CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
ROBERT W.GOELET..... RealEstate GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER . .Chairmanofthe Board, L. EDMUND ZACHER . . President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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“RKO executives 


use TWA regularly” 


MM. H. AYLESWORTH 
Chairman, RKO Radio Pictures 


MR. AYLESWORTH SAYS: “While the 
telephone and radio have lessened time 
and space for those of us who must act 
quickly, there are times when the pres- 
ence of executives is required at distant 
points in a hurry. Those holding impor- 
tant positions in RKO and RKO Radio 
Pictures use TWA regularly.” 


Cabins in the TWA Douglas Sky- 
liners are quieter than a lounge cat. 


“Experienced travelers often 
compliment us about the food 
served aloft on TWA flights.” 

R. CHAMBERS, TWA Hostess 


SHORTEST—FASTEST—COAST TO COAST 





The choice of discriminating 
travelers between New York and 
California. Non-stopservicefrom 
Chicago to New York. Low re- 
duced fares between most points. 
Call your local TWA office 
for complete travel information. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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Alloying Metals to the Rescue! 


(Continued from page 16) 


mium-steel alloys be used in auto- 
mobile bumper bars instead of the 
chromium-plated . carbon-steel bars 
which now have complete command 
of the market. The bar made of solid 
alloy has obvious advantages—it 
stays permanently bright, and there 
is no plating to chip off—but the cost 
is too high at present. One steel 
company, however, is creeping nearer 
and nearer to the price line where 
automobile manufacturers will be- 
come interested. 

Swift as has been the rise of nickel 
and chromium as steel-alloying ma- 
terials, the most spectacular strides 
have been made by molybdenum. In 
1929, it was relatively unknown; 
to-day, it is used in a multitude of 
ferrous alloys, and production is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. It in- 
creases the tensile strength and the 
corrosion resistance even of such out- 
standing steels as 18-8 stainless; the 
addition of molybdenum to stainless, 
for example, opened a new market 
for stainless in the paper and pulp 
industry. Molybdenum does not in- 
terfere with welding as so many other 
alloying metals do; it makes steel 
more machinable, yet exceedingly 
strong and resistant to abrasion; it 
helps steel to retain its strength at 
high temperatures; and it adds 
strength, toughness, resistance to 
abrasion and corrosion to cast iron, 
besides improving its machining 
qualities. Costing eighty cents a 
pound against vanadium’s $3, it has 
vanadium, a much older steel-alloy- 
ing metal, hanging on the ropes in 
certain applications in low-alloy steels. 
And molybdenum is now going after 
tungsten’s long-established market in 
high-speed steels for cutting tools 
with a brand-new alloy in which 
much of the tungsten is replaced by 
molybdenum. The result claimed is 
a tougher and cheaper tool steel. 


One Per Cent. Makes 100 Per Cent. 


In quantities of less than one per 
cent., molybdenum has doubled the 
speed of a roughing machining oper- 
ation, doubled the life of an automo- 
bile brake drum, increased the life of 
a ball-mill liner by thirty-eight per 
cent., and, in grey iron, increased the 
life of a hoisting-machinery brake 
drum to three times that of the steel 
previously used. It is now being pro- 
posed as a low-cost alloying element 
for steel rails whose longer wearing 
qualities would much more than off- 
set the slightly higher price. And one 
automobile manufacturer has recently 
switched from the usual springs 
made of silicon-manganese steel to 


springs made of molybdenum steel, 

And still other new alloys continue 
to pour from the melting pots of re. 
search laboratories in a dazzling 
stream. Alloys of steel, of iron, of 
copper, of aluminum and all the rest. 
Alloys which creep closer and closer 
to the goal of the perfect metal fo; 
the specific use. Alloys which prom. 


‘ise to make the coming age the age 


of alloys, the age of specialty metals 
developed for specialty uses, tailor. 
made to fit the requirements of the 
job to be done. 


Rivals Now Recommend Rivals 


And that is the reason why it is 
so important that the business man 
keep up with the _ kaleidoscopic 
changes in the battle of the metals, 
Where the pharmaceutical industry, 
for example, once thought that it 
needed only iron, tin, copper and 
earthenware as materials for its 
manufacturing equipment, it now 
uses more than thirteen pure metals 
and a host of alloys. A chemical en- 
gineer lists the fourteen materials 
which are most widely used in mak- 
ing equipment for the dairy indus- 
try, then shoots holes in the list by 
remarking that most of these mate- 
rials are now obsolete. And recent 
announcements of processes for coat- 
ing steel and glass with aluminum, 
of a new alloy which melts at 116 
degrees Fahrenheit, of another which, 
magnetized, lifts sixty times its own 
weight, all point to the same conclu- 
sion: that the business man who 
keeps his eyes, his ears and his mind 
wide open for news from the front 
line of the battle of the metals is 
in a position to profit hugely and to 
cash in on new developments which 
may mean thousands, millions, of 
dollars t6 him and his company. 

Finally, it is significant that this 
news from the battle front is be- 
coming more reliable and _ trust- 
worthy day by day. There was a 
time—and not so long ago, at that— 
when any new metal or alloy which 
came along was promoted as a cure 
for all the ills of industry. As a 
result, many of the new metals 
started their lives with black eyes 
when they failed to live up to the 
florid claims made for them. 

But those days are fading. To-day, 
the manufacturer of metals realizes 
that he is only injuring himself by 
claiming all the world’s virtues for 
his product, and that the best send- 
off for a new metal is a satisfied cus- 
tomer. And so it is that to-day the 
chromium plater is likely to recom- 
mend stainless steel for certain ap 
plications, the stainless-steel maker 
may advise you to use aluminum, 
and the maker of monel metal may 
recommend chromium plate. 
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MR.TRUCK OPERATOR GETS A 
FRIENDLY TIP ON TIRES THAT 


Saves Aeal Yloney 


lp LIKE TO SHOW YOU HOW 
GENERAL TIRES CAN SAVE 
MONEY FOR YOUZ— 

= NOT INTERESTED! 


IN EXPERIMENTING 
WITH TIRES 2 








PERHAPS | CAN SAVE 
MONEY WITH GENERALS, 
TOO—AT LEAST I'LL TRY 
OUT A SET AND SEE HOW 


SS PERFORM 
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A GENERAL TIRE MAN 


\ TODAY- BUT ALL TIRES 
IZ ARE JUST ABOUT ALIKE, 


S AREN'T THEY? 757 ALL TIRES = 
WE SWITCHED TO 

GENERALS TWO YEARS 

AGO WHEN WE FOUND 











GENERALS HAVE PROVED THEY \ 
CAN SAVE MONEY FOR US "gers COST 
RECORDS SHOW IT-LETS TALK 

ABOUT TIRES ya THE REST ease! THE FLEET 
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GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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